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PREFACE 


It will be noted that this issue of Education Abstracts is much larger than usual, incor- 
porating nos. 9 and 10 of volume VII. Printing commitments would not allow the printing of all 
the material in this issue without the succeeding issue's being sacrificed, but it was felt that 
this sacrifice was justified. No. 10 of each volume is by precedent devoted to the abstracting 
of official reports in education; for the current year that report has been deferred one month 
and will appear as Vol. VIIl, No. 1 in January 1956. 


In preparing the present document there has been a deliberate change in editorial 
policy. The abstracts are longer than usual because, in many cases, instead of merely indicat- 
ing in outline form what the reader may expect to find treated in the reference, they summarize 
the substance of the document. Thus the reader should find the abstract useful even though he 
may not see the publication that is abstracted. Considering that many readers, even when they 
are practising educators, find it difficult to get hold of important documents such as those 
included in the study, this departure from the traditional method of abstracting has obvious 
advantages. It is hoped, therefore, that this issue of Education Abstracts will prove help ful, 
not only to librarians and research workers, but also to practising rural educators, for whom it 
is in fact intended, 


The size of the study did not allow the inclusion of many periodical articles, although 
they represent an important part of the literature. Mimeographed material has been described 
in full only when it has been reasonably certain that copies can be obtained on demand or 
through normal purchasing channels, 


It is not claimed that the publications treated are an exhaustive list, but it is believed 
that the list is sufficiently representative to indicate the major variations of opinion and 
policy. 














RURAL EDUCATION AND THE TRAINING OF 
RURAL SCHOOL TEACHERS 


The problems of education in rural areas have become a centre of interest in recent years 
and in many countries have been recognized as real problems for the first time. It is therefore 
useful to examine the present state of the relevant literature and to summarize present trends. 
The following pages attempt to isolate the most commonly expressed points of view, particularly 
in the training of rural school teachers, in the works abstracted in the second, larger section of 
the study. 





ie The magnitude of the problem 
r Two-thirds of the world's 2,528 million inhabitants live in rural communities. 
2. In many countries the rural people have little in common with the civilization to which they 


officially belong. They may not know the meaning of the activity called politics. They are in the 
country but not of it. 


3. Of the approximately 500 million school-age children (5-14 years old) in the world, 

250 million or more have no access to any kind of school. The greater percentage of the others 
come from rural areas where schooling facilities are often inadequate and where education is 
most needed to overcome the handicaps of the environment. (75, 12, 109)(). 


4. In many rural schools, the school year and the school day are shorter than in city schools. 
"Teaching for the most part is without reference to the daily life of the students. Learning is 
largely by rote memorization, with emphasis on dictation and copybooks, and perhaps there will 
be no copybooks. Even such a subject as hygiene, which should lead the student to adopt new 
habits, may be taught so abstractly as to have no influence on his dirty hands, and then again 
there may be no soap, either at the school or in his home", (20), 


5. Teachers in such schools often face unusually difficult assignments: (a) they may teach 
children of all ages from six to eleven or more and all the grades from the first to the eighth; 
(b) they may be assigned to teach textbooks and courses of study which are adapted to city life 
and ill-adapted to rural life; (c) they may not get any help from school inspectors who never or 
very seldom visit them and who may not be qualified to give any constructive suggestions. 

(84, 74, 25). 


a. The rural school teacher's task has been made immeasurably more difficult because it 
often involves not only the teaching of all the school subjects to all ages and grades in the 
elementary school, but also because it means providing leadership in home and community 
activities as well. Rural school teachers are often the only educated persons in the village and 
the people look to them for guidance in dealing with diverse problems and needs. 


"The rural school teacher must be a sanitarian, an agriculturist, a handy man with tools, 
must understand the nutritive value of local foodstuffs and be acquainted with local resources and 
must have a good bit of the social service worker about him." (20). 


ge Teaching salaries are generally lower, working and living conditions far more trying, and 
amenities of life fewer in rural communities. For these reasons it is not easy to persuade 
teachers to take posts in such communities and, if they decide to try, it is only for a short time 
in order to gain experience until they are "promoted" to a city school. So the majority of new 
teachers are assigned to rural areas, where the percentage of replacement every year is 
correspondingly larger than in city schools. (72) 


This practice is even more dangerous in that training colleges are more often located in 
cities, and generally train for teaching in urban communities. (72, 38, 12, 109). 





(1) 





The figures in parenthesis ( ) refer to the items abstracted below. 
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8. Moreover, the rural school teacher, to fulfil effectively his many and varied responsibilities, 
must possess unusual personal qualifications as well as an adequate technical preparation for his 


work. (109). 


II. What is being thought, planned and done about the problem 





L. Fortunately, there are many signs of improvement of rural education and the training of 
rural school teachers in different parts of the world. Certification requirements at training 
colleges are being raised; living and working conditions of rural school teachers, their social 
status, salaries, and retirement benefits are, today, often superior to what they were. Sound 
plans are being evolved, tested and subsequently implemented. 


Sources: The United States of America (82, 87, 97, 103, 104, 88); Latin America (12); 
Great Britain (73, 74, 75); India (32, 36, 39); Brazil (9); New Zealand (50); Philippines (58); 
Gold Coast (8). 











2. Many rural school teachers in both the less developed and the more advanced countries of 


the world are assuming the double réle of educator and community leader and are making a 
significant contribution towards the raising of living standards. 





Sources: Great Britain (71); United States of America (78, 79, 80, 81, 91, 100, 102); 
Philippines (56, 57, 62, 63, 59, 60); Puerto-Rico (64); Papua and New Guinea (53); Chile (24); 
Sudan (66, 67); Bolivia (19); Latin America (21, 54, 55, 30); Egypt (10); Natal (70); 

Palau, Caroline Islands (52); India (33); New Zealand (51); Tasmania, Australia (17); 
Thailand (68); Spain (65); Venezuela (111). 


























3. There are a number of fundamental education centres which not only serve the adults but 
work with the rural schools with a view to giving teachers inspiration and training in extension 


methods. 


Sources: ASFEC (4); CREFAL (6); French Territories (26, 14). 








4. In many countries there are so-called community schools, basic schools, nuclear schools, 
and otherswhich aim both to teach the essentials of subject matter and to improve the living 
conditions of the people. These institutions are in various stages of development, but already the 
results are encouraging. 


Sources: The United States of America (90), (95); India (36); Philippines (57, 58, 59, 60, 
62, 63); Others (13); New Zealand (49). 





5. In Puerto Rico (83), a comprehensive study was made of the conditions and needs of the 
country as a basis for developing a highly integrated and functional curriculum which will minister 
not only to the educational and emotional needs of school children but also to the social needs and 
problems of the adults and the out-of-school youth. 


6. There are also projects for relating rural education with rural reconstruction, in the belief 
that a plan of rural education must have two aims in view; (a) it must offer technical and 
vocational education in rural production so that the economic potentialities of the villages may be 
increased, and (b) the villagers must be offered a comprehensive and all round educational pro- 
gramme so that their vision may be broadened and social progress may ultimately be achieved. 
(3, 31). 

i. It is heartening to note the existence of a number of multi-purpose training colleges, some 

of which are not only training rural school teachers but also serving as: (a) centres for the 
in-service training of practising teachers, schoolmasters, and inspectors; (b) institutes of 
education to undertake the revision of curricula and textbooks for rural schools-the students and 
the practising teachers and inspectors doing the job together under the guidance of the college 
instructors; and (c) as community centres. In these centres teachers and extension workers are 
trained together and taught to apply their knowledge in the improvement of the surrounding villages. 











Sources: Kenya (1, 48); Anglo-Egyptian Sudan (2, 66); Chile (24); Venezuela (110); 


Afghanistan (15); India (34, 9); Brazil (9); Gold Coast (9); Mexico (9); Philippines (63) 
Turkish Village Institutes (69). 








8. A number of ideas, suggestions and plans to improve the training of rural school teachers 
are being implemented in different parts of the world. They include comprehensive experiments 
which attack the problem of rural education on all fronts - training of teachers, reconstruction 
of the curricula, improving of school buildings, enriching the school facilities, et: 


Sources: British Tropical Africa (1); Great Britain (72); Latin America (28, 12); 


United States of America (94, 105, 109); Gold Coast (9); India (9, 37); Mexico (9); Iraq and 
Palestine (10). 








9. Some experts reject the idea of special training facilities and courses for rural school 
teachers (9, 109, 9). 


10. In-service training of rural school teachers, schoolmasters and inspectors has been 
developed in order to improve methods of teaching, to produce more functional teaching 
materials, and to imbue rural school workers with the proper spirit of social service to rural 
people. (81, 20, 108). 


LE. Extension methods have been utilized in a number of schools and centres with great success, 
and teachers take an active part inthem. (7, 86). 


iv On the whole, the outlook is heartening and, while years of constant effort are needed, 
there is every hope that the school-age rural children who do not now have access to any kind of 
school will in due course receive an education, and that those already enrolled in schools will 
eventually have as good teachers, curricula, and learning facilities as are provided in city 
schools. 


Ill. Characteristics of an effective rural school 








i An educational programme for the rural areas must be linked to the needs of the villages. 
It should be so framed that a villager may feel he has an agency to which he can turn for help. 
Rural education and rural reconstruction must proceed simultaneously. 


2. The programme of education must be many-sided. Possibly suffering from feelings of 
inferiority to city dwellers, rural people require such educational aids as will make life fuller 
and more significant for them. ''No idle acquaintance with stale primers and books can satisfy 
these overall educational needs. The villagers must be given instruction in proper maintenance 
of health and sanitary conditions, to fight elementary diseases and take proper preventive 
measures." (31). 


‘ e No single villager can reconstruct the environment in a village. ''An important purpose of 
education must be to awaken the villagers to the fundamenta! limitations inherent in their isolated 
living and inspire them to unite for concerted action ....... A new system of fundamental 
education in the civic values of life and in the philosophies of co-operative planning and action 
must as well become ar. integral part of the rural education programme." (Ibid). 


4. This comprehensive educational ideal cannot be achieved merely through the medium of 
formal schooling. The use of books, charts, cinema equipment and other types of audio-visual 
aids can help only if they are so conceived as to give the people a practical competence in 
dealing with their problems. 




















IV. The training of rural school teachers 








A. Objectives of the training college 
L The most general opinion is that rural training schools - preferably located in a rural 


community - should equip the trainees with suchattitudes, skills, points of view and methods of work 
as to enable them to perform effectively a double réle - as educators among children and as 
community leaders among adults. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(g) 


Rural school teachers should be competent to teach the various subjects prescribed 

in the curriculum - the three R's, science, social studies, music, drawing, art and 

the like - not as isolated disciplines, but in relation to each other and to the interests 
and needs of the pupils. 


Such teachers should, in fact, be prepared to maintain the principle that in-school 
and out-of-school living experiences are part of th’ same process of educating all 

the people in the community for better living. The school is one of the agencies of 
community reconstruction and development. 


They should have such general education as to become sensitive to social problems 
and trends and to acquire the habit of reflective thinking in dealing with their 
personal problems and teaching duties. 


They should know the rural community in which they live and teach, have adequate 
techniques for studying it, and methods of relating the results of their studies to the 
curriculum and activities of the school. 


They should be able to work with others in the community, make use of the 
suggestions of parents and other adults, and stimulate and guide individual partici- 
pation in group endeavours. 


They should have the spirit and some of the techniques of a sanitarian, of an 
agriculturist, of the handy man with tools, of the nutritionist, and of the social 
worker, without assuming or pretending to be a specialist in these. Above all, 
they should be able to make effective use of and co-ordinate their efforts with 
available extension workers. 


Rural school teachers should have the spirit of service and derive their 
satisfaction from it as well as from their material rewards. 


Zs The rural training college should make an effort to acquaint fundamental education and/or 
extension workers, if there are any available, with its programme and with the ways in which such 
a programme may be related to their work. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


The rural training college should, in organizing extension courses and activities, 
enlist the interest and co-operation of the agencies of Agricultural Extension, Health, 
Welfare, Recreation and others. 


The rural training college should attempt to use as teaching staff, officers from 
these agencies. 


In return, the training college should assign their trainees for field work under 
extension workers in the field. 


3. The rural training college should serve as a community centre for the students and rural 


people. 

















4. The rural training college should serve as an Institute of Education to provide in-service 
training for practising rural school teachers and inspectors and exercise leadership in the 
reform of rural education. 


5. The rural training college should serve as a pilot centre for experimentation and research 
in the education of teachers for rural schools. 


Bp. Pre-service training of rural school teachers 





Fi Securing better teachers for rural schools involves more than the improvement and 
lengthening of the training programme. It is equally important to make rural school teaching 
more attractive and to develop procedures for selecting the best qualified individuals. 


_ (a) The rural training college should be located in a rural community which is 
representative of the area or region in which the graduates will be assigned. 


(b) The curriculum of the training college should not be so different from that of 
a training college for city or urban school teachers as to produce a cultural 
cleavage between rural and urban communities. It should include the following: 


General education, designed to broaden the rural school teacher's outlook, to 
deepen his understanding of the world in which he lives, and to emancipate him 
from the narrowing effect of rural life. 





Professional training, consisting of courses in psychology, history and philosophy 

of education, principles and techniques of teaching and administration of rural 
schools, designed to orient the teacher to the teaching profession and to the purposes, 
methods and organization of rural schools as educational and community centres 





Background courses in rural sociology, economics, and community civics, in luding 
practice in making community surveys. 





Practical and/or extension courses in health, agriculture, nutrition, housing, arts 


and crafts, specially designed to give the student enough experience to guide young 








people and adults in the community where he will later be assigned. 


(c) Among the facilities that will be needed, in addition to the essential buildings and 
equipment, are the following: 


Facilities for undertaking community projects during week-ends and out-of-school 
hours: a community kitchen and sewing room for women and a carpentry shop fitted 
with tools and equipment for the repair of agricultural implements, for making native 
tools and for improvising science equipment. 


A good size garden where the students may grow native vegetablesand fruit trees for 
distribution or for sale at low cost to the people, enough space for vegetable raising, 
poultry, an orchard, and if possible, a rice field (in rice-eating regions), anda 
farm shop. 


(d) The methods of instruction should include lectures and discussion, field work 
(extension activities and practice teaching in rural communities outside the training 
college compound), workshops and seminars, which will give the students experience 
and training in problem solving, in practical application, and in group work. 
Experience in guidance and counselling techniques should be provided with adult 
groups as well as with children. 


(e) Continuous evaluation of the training college curricula, of practical experiences 
provided, of teaching methods, of in-service training for the staff of the training 
college and for practising rural school teachers and inspectors, is necessary. The 











- 8 - 
staff of the training college, the students, the rural school teachers and inspectors, 
and participating parents and community leaders should have experience in studying 
situations first hand, in formulating problems, in planning programmes, in executing 
the same, and in assessing the effectiveness of group effort. 


GENERAL 


nN 





African education: A study of educational policy and practice in British Tropical Africa. 
London, The Nuffield Foundation and the Colonial Office, 1953. 187 p. 





An experiment in the development of a Composite Training Centre has been carried out on 

a fairly large scale in Kenya: teachers and agricultural and health assistants are all 
trained together in the same institution. This association did much to break down the 
prevailing academic and theoretical tendency of school work. The teachers in training were 
made to think of their future work "more in terms of a community service than in terms of 
examination results". The healthy and vigorous atmosphere was in striking contrast to the 
"cloistered, immature, and static atmosphere of many small training colleges for teachers". 


Among the recommendations for improving the training of rural school teachers are: 


(a) They should be trained in a place where a small farm and the study of the rural 
environment give a strong rural bias to the work. 


(b) A balance between general education, professional education, and participation in 
a rich community life should be the aim of every training college curriculum. 


(c) The teachers should study development plans and wastage, the observation of 
children at work and play, the construction of teaching aids, social welfare 
practice, experience with the project method, and integrating the theoretical part 
of the work and teaching practice. 


(d) The students' examination should not fail to include practical work - teaching 
practice, social welfare practice, case study of individual child development, etc. 


Allen, H.B. Rural education and welfare in the Middle East. London, H.M.'s Stationery 
Office, 1946. 24 p. 





A report to the Director-General of the Middle East Supply Centre by the Director of 
Education of the Near East Foundation, who had spent 18 years in the region. Among the 
points brought out in the report which may have significance for rural education in other 
parts of the world are: 


(a) There is need for rural schools suited to village conditions, not only in regard to 
the subjects taught and the manner of their teaching but also to the buildings and 
equipment. The warning against implanting an exotic system of education in 
foreign soil applies to all regions. 


(b) In those countries where an overwhelming majority of the people can neither read 
nor write, the extension of education to the adult and to the farm and home is a 
necessary complement to the training of children and youth if results are to be 
permanent and widespread. 


(c) Referring to the work of the Institute of Education at Bakht el Ruda, in the Sudan, 
the writer said in part: ''The level at which training is given is adjusted to the 
limited educational standards of the region; the course of study is brief, in 
recognition of the pressing needs of that territory; and the school has a distinctly 
rural bias, not only in the subjects taught but in the whole setting of the place". 














From this training college, the Director and his limited but capable staff supervise 
village schools over a wide area. They bring in promising teachers for refresher 
courses. They are developing text books witha rural bias and in the language of 
the country throughout northern Sudan. Most of the manuscripts are prepared with 
the aid of students tried and perfected at the school, and then given to the graduates 
as they go out to their remote posts to teach. 


(e) Rural extension, like all serviceable forms of education, is a technical field. 
Therefore, the leaders responsible for such work must be well trained for it. They 
must be trained to teach scientific knowledge in connexion with such problems as 
selecting seeds, improving strains of local breeds of livestock, control of common pest 

Ss. Allen, H.B. Rural reconstruction in action; experience in the Near and Middle East. 





Ithaca, New York, Cornell University Press, 1953. 204 p. 


The author, Director of Education of the Near East Foundation, describes the methods of 
working with people to improve their living conditions that have been developed by the Near 
East Foundation in many projects undertaken during the past twenty years. A number of 
projects are described, and wherever he can, the author abstracts general principles from 
these cases. Demonstration is often used as the initial approach and the idea is always 
present of moving slowly to win the confidence of people and help them to help themselves. 
Dr. Allen is also the author of an earlier book Come over into Macedonia (New Brunswick, 
Rutgers University Press, 1943. 313 p.) which describes in detail the development of the 
Near East Foundation's programme of community improvement in Greece between the two 
years. 





Among the criteria for selecting village workers which, with certain adaptations, may 


be used for selecting students for rural training colleges, are: 


(a) Is he willing to live in a village? If the answer to this question is in the affirmative 
and given without hesitation, the interview continues, otherwise not. 

(b) Is the candidate motivated by a spirit of service ? 

(c) Does he possess an inborn love of the soil? 

(d) Is he sympathetic and understanding towards the villagers? 

(e) Can he appreciate their hard, and fairly successful struggle for existence 
notwithstanding their limited facilities ? 

(f) Does he have a healthy respect for manual labour? 

4. Arab States Fundamental Education Centre (ASFEC). Sirs-el-Layyan: Light and hope for 





the Arab World. Paris, Unesco, 1955. 26 p. Also published in French. 











Describes the programme and work of the Arab States Fundamental Education Centre 
(ASFEC) at Sirs-el-Layyan, Menoufia, Egypt, which was established in 1952. It serves 
nine countries - Egypt, Iraq, Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Palestine 
(Arab refugees), Saudi-Arabia, Syria and Yemen. Each country has a team of 10 to 12 
trainees. The course is two years. The students average 30 years of age. Some are 
university graduates, while others have already started their careers as teachers, social 
workers, agricultural engineers, or nurses; there are specialists in adult education, in 
anti-epidemic work, or in education by visual aids. 
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Sirs-el-Layyan is distinguished less by its methods than by its spirit, and, above 
all, by its sense of the practical’. "All the trainees have their own speciality, about 
which they must know everything; and they must have a fair knowledge of other specialities 
as well. But the main point is that they should be able to apply their knowledge, in 
practice, to the problems of the Arab world". These problems are organized under civic 
and social, recreational, and cultural. During their first year, the trainees spend most 
of their time in study. They have a clearly defined syllabus, and take courses in 
sociology, psychology, languages and librarianship (as well as in agriculture, domestic 
science, medicine, etc.). In the second year more time is spent on "field work", and 
several of the trainees go to reside in the villages. 


The teachers or experts acting as guides or workshop leaders are less occupied with 
formal lectures than with giving guidance and practical advice, and suggesting methods of 
work. Under the expert in sociology, the students study the environment before they apply 
FE methods to improve it. The essential functions of the Centre are: 


(a) To train leaders to take charge of fundamental education in the Arab countries. 


(b) To devise and produce teaching materials specially adapted to the needs, resources 
and cultural levels of the region concerned. 


(c) On the basis of research conducted at the centre, to provide the fundamental 
education staffs in the several Arab countries with the necessary documentation. 


The centre's work is organized in four principal divisions: research, training, 
production, and libraries and documentation. 


Bureau International d'Education. L'Organisation de 1'enseignement rural. Genéve, 
Bureau international d'éducation, 1936. 266 p. (Publication No. 48). 





Describes the status of rural education in 42 countries: school organization, programme 
and methods of teaching personnel (preparation, salaries and working conditions), and 
action being taken to improve rural schools. 


Centro Regional de Educacio6n Fundamental para la América Latina (CREFAL). General 
scheme of organization, Patzcuaro, UNESCO, OAS and Government of Mexico, 1954. 
25 p. Mimeographed. Programa de estudios. Patzcuaro, UNESCO, OEA, Gobierno de 
México, 1955. 73 p. Mimeographed. Cuadro del plan de trabajo para la zona de 
influencia del CREFAL. 27 p. Mimeographed. Horario y actividades, Patzcuaro, 
UNESCO, OEA, Gobierno de México, 1955. 13 p. Mimeographed. 

















The 19 months course is divided into three stages of 6 months, 10 months, and 3 months. 
The first stage is subdivided into 2 stages of 6 and 20 weeks. 


(a) The first 6 weeks are devoted to the theory and practice of each of the five component 
elements of FE: health, home life, economy, recreation and general culture. In- 
cluded are elements essential to field work such as first aid, vaccination of animals, 
pruning and grafting of trees, disinfection of seeds, disinfection of houses, diets for 
children and sick people, games for children, parlour games for adults, use of films 
and camera equipment, etc. 





(b) The next twenty weeks are devoted to the study of the methods and principles of FE 
(2 hours daily), the students being divided into 5 groups corresponding to the 5 fields 
of FE and to the five production shops (filmstrips, films, posters and engraving, 
theatre and printing). Two hours daily are devoted to study of the educational 

principles of field work, and two hours daily to the methods of producing educational 

materials, for each of the 5 FE fields. 
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The second stage is devoted largely to field work and the production of materials. The 
methods are varied, depending upon the field. They include home visits, the establishment 
of friendship with community leaders, respect for local customs and co-ordination with the 
work of state and private agencies, as well as conventional methods. In production shops 
the materials produced are those required for field work. Fridays are dedicated to inter- 
change of experiences among all the students and among national groups. 


The principle objective of the third stage is to review the classroom field work and shop 
workin order to prepare the students for the tasks that they will undertake in their home 
countries. The first ten days are devoted to visiting educational agencies in Mexico - 
cultural missions, rural normal schools, and the experiments being conducted by the 
Institute of Anthropology. During the last ten weeks the mornings are devoted to the 
writing of the thesis. The work concludes with a seminar on Latin American problems 
related to fundamental education. 


Content of the various aspects of fundamental education. 


(a) Health: rural sanitation, hygiene of mother and child, prevention of diseases, first 
aid, improvement of the diet, health education, practical knowledge, rural re- 
construction, co-ordination with public institutions. 


(b) Home life: the home as a transmitter of habits, concepts and traditions; study of 
habits, concepts and customs; the problems of matrimony, objective methods of 
food preparation, care of mother and child, clothing and housing, purification of 
water, washing and ironing, etc. 


(c) Economy: elaboration of a rural economic plan, conservation and improvement of 
the land, improvement of regional crops, control of insect and plant diseases, 
cultivation of vegetables, fruit culture, pruning and grafting, tree nurseries and 
seed plots, raising and use of domestic animals, vaccination of cattle, rural 
industries, co-operative and rural credit, commercial education, agricultural 
experimentation, rural crafts, scientific knowledge basis to each of these. 


(d) Recreation: general concept of recreation, general index of physical, artistic, manual 
and social activities, folklore, informal recreation, home recreation, recreation in 
school and community recreation. 





(e) General Culture: Organization of seminars dealing with each technical speciality, 
the rural school, the social centre, literacy, educational institutions, publications 
and the library, improving the quality of rural teaching. 





Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations and Inter-American Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences. Educational approaches to rural welfare. Papers submitted to the 
technical meeting on agricultural extension, Turrialba, Costa Rica, 23 August to 

2 September, 1949 /Washington, D.C., 1949/ 51 p. 





Four studies covering various aspects of agricultural extension and rural educational, 
emphasizing the educational approach. The purpose is to increase agricultural production 
and improve the well-being of rural populations. 


(a) The rural school in relation to agricultural extension, by Ernest E. Maes, describes 
an educational service suitable to the everyday needs of rural populations. The 
curriculum and programme of the rural school are reoriented so that they may reflect 
more accurately the real needs of the people. 
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(b) The rural centre approach, by D. Spencer Hatch, describes a method found useful 
for helping poor farming communities by providing a comprehensive extension 
service for all sides of rural life, as the best training condition for students who 
will later assume leadership in the betterment of rural life. A rural centre includes 
such activities as providing pure water supply, preparing balanced diets from 
available food supply, administering first aid, planting a garden etc. 





(c) The 3-f campaign in Jamaica. As a community education project its principal aims 
are: (1) to stimulate a community to take action under its own leadership to improve 
its living conditions (emphasis on better nutrition), (2) to instruct a community by 
devising a programme of adult education closely linked to daily life, easily understood, 
easily communicated, and (3) to undertake projects through individual and group 
action. 








(d) The Antigonish movement in the Maritime Provinces of Canada. A brief description 
of the origin and development of the Project, which started with a very small capital 
outlay. It shows the way in which a number of adult education techniques are used, 
such as the mass meeting, the study club, the leadership school, the short course, 
the training course, industrial study classes, tools, etc., and how co-operatives are 
organized and operated by the people themselves. The significance of the programme 
is indicated. 








Lewis, L.J., ed. Perspectives in mass education and community development. London, 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd. 1955. 101 p. 





The paper by A.I.K. Quainco: ''Formal and Informal Education in the Gold Coast Village", 
brings out the need for not only formal education for the young in classrooms, but also 
informal education for the adult population in their homes. 


"By that I mean education for all; education brought to their doorstep, education that 
they cannot ignore, education that will fire, not only the individual, but the community with 
zeal and energy; education of the villager to shake him out of his apathy and fatalism, and 
show him that a satisfactory standard of life is within his reach if only he will take an 
interest; education that will bring home to the villager that he is as much entitled to good 
water and good latrines and all necessities and amenities of life as his neighbour Accra, 
Kumasi or London; education designed to promote better conditions of living, for, after all, 
it is not one's fault that one is born in an out-of-the-way bush village of equatorial Africa". 


For example, a school teaching the principles of hygiene and sanitation must provide 
opportunities for their practice both in school and at home. Correct practice and good 
theory must be taught together or the theory will not amount to much. Literacy is not 
enough. 


Lourengo Filho, M.B., and others. The training of rural school teachers. Paris, Unesco, 
1953. 164 p. (Problems in Education, VII). Also published in French. 





In Brazil, two experiments were undertaken to prepare rural school teachers, one carried 
out in a city environment, which failed, and another in a rural environment, which was more 
successful. The first failed because of the location of the school in the city and the 
recruitment of its students mainly from city dwellers. From these experiments, certain 
conclusions were drawn: 








(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 
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The problem of training for rural teaching is intimately bound up with that of 
recruitment. Rural teachers must have a country background and can only be 
trained in a rural environment where the needs of rural populations are exemplified. 
Such an environment provides an atmosphere favourable to the development of a 


"rural community service centre'' which is impossible in a city. 


Consideration of the social and economic circumstances of Brazil's population 
indicate that the duration of training courses must be brief and their structure 
simple and unambitious. Four years, counting from the completion of the primary 
course, with students between 14 and 15 years of age, appear to be sufficient. 
There is no need for foreign languages or advanced academic disciplines. "On 

the other hand, there must be a maximum development of the extra-curricular 
activities which promote the community life calculated to instil a true spirit of 
social service". 


Care should be taken in the selection and training of students, but the effects of all 
this will have no permanence if those graduating from the course are left to their 
own fate, if they lose contact with the training centres and have no further 
supervision and guidance. Surrounded by teachers who have had little training 
and who use formal bookish methods, the graduates of the best training course 
will lapse into such methods in due course. 


The need is shown clearly for orienting rural teacher training to fundamental 
education in the broad sense in which the term is used by Unesco. 


In the Gold Coast, experience has shown that if one is to train a teacher adequately 


within a period of two years, those selected for training should have a certain maturity of 
outlook and should have done some teaching". The majority of the students are over twenty 
years of age and some are over thirty. Among the additional 'lessons'" learned from the 
successful operation of the Methodist Training College are as follows: 


It is desirable that the staff work as a team and have regular staff meetings as a 
means of planning the work and of facing problems together. The college should, 
above all, train teachers keen and able to tackle rural infant-junior school work, with 
a vision of what these schools may do to uplift the community. 


The training should be made as practical as possible. The students should be given 
practice in the use of local materials and facilities. 


In agriculture the aim is to teach such improved methods as may be taught to 
children in rural schools and to adults in the village. On the farm, training is 
given in the use of various crop rotations and in the preparation and application 

of green manure. Each student has certain plots to cultivate and practice with 
variety of crafts, shop work, social service, etc. Practical experience is the key 
to success in these fields. 


The students are taught to relate teaching closely to the pupil's environment. They 
are guided in making community surveys, in making use of the results in their 
teaching, and in helping the people to improve their knowledge and the conditions of 
their homes, in helping them generally to better their surroundings. Social 
service is a part of such work. On Sundays the students serve in the school 
community teaching adults to read, serving in the Red Cross, etc. 


Practice teaching is done in different villages and types of schools. If possible 
the students live in the villages; each does his final school practice in the kind 

of school to which he will be posted, and he is judged not only upon the teaching 
of certain lessons but on his whole response to his job. ''Can he sum up the needs 
of the village by using his Community study knowledge? Can he make up what 
apparatus is necessary? Improve the lay-out of the school compound? Get on 
the right terms with the staff and pupils of the school, and with their parents?" 
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(f) Staff members visit their graduates and endeavour to give them further help, and 
in this way learn of their difficulties and improve the future work of the college. 


In India, it is generally recognized that the village teacher should be prepared to 
contribute towards the improvement of living in the community where he teaches. 


The aims, organization and programme of teacher training for basic education may 
be briefly summarized: 


(a) The major aim is to give the student teacher practical experience of the life of a 
community based on co-operative work for the common good, and to equip him 
professionally for his work with the children as their educational guide. 


(b) The community life of the training school is organized on the basis of a democratic 
society, and the students not only support themselves but contribute towards the 
support of the training school. 


(c) The time-table of a training school is filled from 4 or 5 o'clock in the morning to 
10 in the evening, and devotes approximately half of the time to study and 
discussion and half to practical work in the garden or shop, to preparing meals, 
to cleaning the rooms, etc. 


In Mexico, where rural schools are being opened a the rate of 1,000 a year, the 
problem of finding qualified teachers is most urgent. What new teachers are being turned 
out are mostly city-bred and trained in cities. They are not fitted for the rural schools. 
As one writer observed: 'The teachers trained in the city training colleges were not 
fitted for this type of task, could not perform it successfully and would have met with 
great difficulties, even supposing them to have been prepared to tolerate the boredom, 
isolation and poverty of a country village". 





The Mexe Rural Teachers' Training College is situated in the Mezquital Valley not 
far from Mexico City. Its object is the production of a type of teacher able to grasp and 
appreciate the degree of culture prevailing in a rural community and to promote that 
community's economic, social and moral progress. Some of the features of the College 


are: 


(a) The student body is recruited from the area. Men candidates must be between 14 
and 18 years of age, and women, between 13 and 17. The fathers of the candidates must 
be engaged in agriculture, or failing that, artisans engaged in small industries or rural 
teachers. They must have completed the sixth year of rural primary education. 


(b) The length of the course for the rural teacher's diploma is six years, divided into 
two cycles - secondary studies and professional studies, each three years in length. 


(c) The syllabuses are the same as in urban training colleges, but differentiation is made 
in the methods used and in the activities of the students. They take a direct part in 
the productive activities of the college. They are organized in teams, and their work 
changes so as to enable every student during his period of training to have the fullest 
experience of the whole range of activities, including those economically viable in the 
region. To prove their viability, he runs them on commercial lines. 


(d) The college helps improve the professional qualifications of teachers in service in the 
surrounding villages. The methods employed are inspection of the work done by the 
schools, and meetings of the Centre for Educational Co-operation. The teachers of 
the village schools meet every month in one of the communities in the zone, each of 
these being host in rotation twice a year. The meetings are attended by the staff of 
the college and the students taking the cycle of professional studies. The school and 
the community constitute laboratories for demonstrating the centre's work, through 
the application of methods and programmes relating both to school life and to social 

work. 
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(e) The professional examination comprises three parts - practical, oral, and written. 
The practical test takes the form of three days' work by the candidate in one of the 
rural schools in the zone of influence. For the written test the candidate may 
select any research subject or educational problem. The oral test is at once an 
amplification of the written test and a public affirmation of professional aims. 


(f) The rural school teachers are not regarded as being at a lower professional level] 
than their urban counterparts. 


Matthews, R.D. and Akrawi, M. Education in the Arab countries of the Middle East. 


Washington, D.C., American Council on education, 1949. 584 p. 





Describes the situation in regard to rural teacher training in a number of countries of the 
region. 


Egypt: Village schools as community centres. In 1943, there was started a school 
for technical training for village children in agriculture and other subjects appropriate to 
village requirements. In 1944-45, 78 of these schools were opened. They offer a six- 
year course, comprising religion, Arabic, arithmetic, drawing, hygiene, physical 
training, co-operation, crafts and agriculture. About half of the time is devoted to 
physical training, crafts and agriculture. All subjects are directed towards agriculture; 
local materials are used in crafts, and skill is developed in rug-making, pottery, mat- 
making and such activities as can be practical during slack seasons. One of the most 
promising of their institutions is the rural school at Kom Ombo near Aswan in Southern 
Egypt. The building of inexpensive materials is especially described as a community 
centre as well as a school, It includes a community hall, a medical centre, a community 
kitchen, a library, classrooms and shops. A large tract of land is provided, for 
agriculture, poultry-raising and dairy farming. 


2 


Iraq: Rural Teachers'Colleges 





(a) Established in 1934. A rural teacher is to be not only a teacher but also an 
agriculturist and a social and health worker who should undertake the work of rural 
reconstruction through the school. Courses: practical and theoretical training in 
agriculture, hygiene, first-aid and single medical treatment, sociology and visits 
to villages. The course was developed into a four-year and later, five-year course 
above the primary school. The practice of admitting pupils direct from primary 
schools is maintained in order to ensure a supply of village boys willing to live in 
the village upon graduation. 


(b) The first of these rural teacher's colleges was established at a camp near Shatrah, 
later transferred. Others developed: in 1944-1945 there were three such colleges - 
total enrolment 748. 


(c) The first three years of the five-year course follow the intermediate curriculum, 
adding six hours a week of theoretical and practical agriculture and three hours of 
drawing, singing and games. In the third year algebra replaces athletics and a 
course in hygiene and first-aid is given. The fourth and fifth years continue academi« 
subjects, but include courses in social affairs of Iraq, poultry-breeding, dairying, 
carpentry and blacksmithing, as well as psychology, teaching methods and practice 
teaching. 


(d) The Higher Committee on Studies and Curricula recommended extension of the course 
for rural teachers to six years - four years devoted to intermediate school studies 
plus agriculture and hygiene, and the last two years to secondary and professional 
training. Graduates equivalent to secondary diploma. 
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Palestine'!) - Rural Training Centre for Women at Ramallah. The Rural Training 
Centre for Women at Ramallah, originally a three year, changed to a four year, course. 
Enrolment in 1945-46 was 35. Subjects: Arabic and English language and literature, 
mathematics, history, geography, science, hygiene, child welfare, religion, agriculture. 
drawing, sewing, theoretical and practical housecraft, cooking, laundry, physical 
training and singing, psychology, methods of teaching, history of education, special 
methods, practice teaching, agriculture, poultry-raising, animal husbandry. 


One-teacher schools. Education abstracts, Vol. VI, No. 5, May 1954. 19p. Paris, 
Unesco. Published also in French and Spanish. 





This issue of Education abstracts is entitled ''One-teacher schools" but the general theme 
is rather multiple-class teaching and the literature reviewed concerns schools in which 

the teaching staff is responsible for educating in one or two classrooms a disparate group 
of children ranging from infants to those in their final year of schooling. Schools of this 
type are found in nearly all countries, but are most numerous in those where a large rural 
population is thinly spread over wide areas. The problem of one-teacher schools may thus 
be considered as an aspect of the whole problem of rural education. Several of the books 
abstracted in this issue deal with the problem of consolidation of rural schools; the pub- 
lications have then been chosen because they are concerned with the impact of consolidation 
on the establishment and maintenance of one-teacher schools. 





Tannenbaum, Frank. "The Future of Democracy in Latin America’. Foreign Affairs, 
vol. 33. pp. 429-444. April 1955. New York, Council on foreign relations. 





The rural people, constituting from 50 to 80 per cent of the population, have little in 
common with the world to which they officially belong. They have neither literacy nor shoes 
nor electric lights, nor even the Spanish language. They may have a value system of their 
own, their own hierarchy or sense of propriety. They do not know the meaning of the 
activity called politics. 


The biggest problem in the political destiny of Latin America is to build a bridge 
between the rural Indian and mestizo community and the nation. This can be done only with 
an adequate system of rural education. 


The needs of the community should determine the school curriculum. The available 
resources should be the raw materials which the school must use in its programme. 
Literacy may be useful, but habits, techniques, practical wisdom that derives from 
experience, and the special knowledge modern science can offer, are more immediately 
effective. 


Unesco. Education for community development: a selected bibliography. Prepared by 
Unesco and United Nations. Paris, 1954. 48 p. (Educational Studies and Documents, 
No. VII). Published also in French and Spanish. 








The community school movement is a step towards using the resources of the school to 

help improve community life, as a result of which the work of the teacher is relievedof much 
of its traditional bookish and theoretical character. In many countriestoday, India, the United 
States of America, the Philippines, not to name others, the community school is an agency of 
social progress, showing and emphasizing the interdependent relationship between the goals 
of education and the attainment of better standards of community living. 








Politically this area is now divided into the States of Israel and the Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordon. The centre described is now The Teachers Training Institute for Women with a three- 
year course. 
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The list provided in this issue of Educational Studies and Documents contains a large 
number of examples which show that it is difficult to tell where community development 
ends and community education begins. The two movements are becoming inseparable. No 
community development goes very far without the help of the teachers. On the other hand, 
teachers who limit their work to the classroom without relating it to community 
development are working in a vacuum. 


Unesco. Experiments in fundamental education in French African Territories. A study 


compiled by the French Information Centre on Fundamental Education. Paris, 1955. 
68 p. (Educational Studies and Documents, No. IX). Published also in French. 





Unesco has defined fundamental education as "that kind of minimum and general education 
which aims to help children and adults who do not have the advantages of formal education, 
to understand the problems of their immediate environment and their rights and duties as 
citizens and individuals, and to participate more effectively in the economic and social 
progress of their community". In underdeveloped countries especially it is most desirable 
that the schools should be oriented to fundamental education; moreover, fundamental 
education projects are operated in close collaboration with the schools. 


The many experiments in fundamental education in French African territories show 
that fundamental education programmes succeed best where the teachers co-operate. This 
has been the experience in fundamental education and training centres - whether national, 
international, or regional - established by Unesco in Latin America, the Middle East, or 
South East Asia. Schools gain from their association with fundamental education centres, 
just as fundamental education centres must depend upon classroom teachers for extending 
the work to the rural communities served by such centres. 


AFGHANISTAN 
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Hill, E.D. Progress report No. 14 to the Unesco Technical Assistance Department on the 
work of the TA Mission in Afghanistan, 16 April 1955. 9p. Typewritten. 


The project is designed to give assistance in the field of rural education, including the 
training of teachers for community leadership. The training provided combines the 
methods of teaching school children and the techniques of fundamental education. The 
Unesco team consists of a rural education and teacher-training specialist, a specialist in 
manualtraining and handicrafts, and a specialist in fundamental education. The Unesco 
team will co-operate with the United Nations Rural Welfare Project personnel, and the 
Ministry of Education. 


Plans have been made for a series of six courses throughout 1955. Each course will 
be of three weeks' duration. Approximately ninety students are enrolled to prepare them 
for teaching in primary schools in the towns and villages of Afghanistan. The programme 
contains practical problem-solving courses in the organization and management of rural 
schools, the school as a centre of community life, community life and activities, and adult 
education and recreational activities. 


All UN Specialized Agencies Operating in Afghanistan have contributed to the first 
course in community leadership - UNTAA, FAO, WHO, Unesco. Teachers of teacher- 
training colleges and village schools co-operated as well. 


AUSTRALIA 


iS. 





Braithwaite, John M. and King, Edward J. Multiple class teaching. A study of the 

organization and teaching practices of one-teacher schools in New South Wales, Australia. 
Paris, Unesco, 1955. 42 p. (Educational studies and documents, 12). Also published in 
French and Spanish. 
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Australia has a rich experience in the field of the one- and two-teacher school and the 
present study is an account of what has been done in one part of that country where the 
rural school has played and still plays an important réle in the school systein and has 
reached a high level of achievement. The authors have devoted their study to four 
principal aspects: studies of the small school with its curriculum and time-table, 
principles and methods of organization, training of teachers for multiple-class schools, 
and ways of enriching the instructional and social programme. An appendix contains 
suggestions for further reading. 


17. Tasmania (Australia). Education Department. The Tasmanian area school. Tasmania, 
Government Printer, 1942. 65 p. 





Shows the results of consolidating small rural schools into area schools: better facilities, 
more teachers working together, and less isolation among them. The programme, taking 
shape from the activities and resources of the environment, has provided the means for 
introducing the pupil to real life and for equipping him with skill, with knowledge, and, 
above all, with enthusiasm. 





AUSTRIA 

18. Lang, Ludwig, ed. Landschule und ldndliche Erziehung in Jsterreich. 2. unverdnderte 
Auflage. Wien, Osterreichischer Bundesverlag fur Unterricht, Wissenschaft und Kunst, 
1949. 314 p. 


This book, published by the Austrian Ministry of Education, contains the addresses 
delivered at a conference on rural education held in Vienna in the autumn of 1947. 
Participants in this conference - educators drawn from every Austrian province - studied 
ways and means to reform the rural schools in the country. 


The problem of one-teacher schools is treated as part of the much wider subject of 
rural education. About 25 per cent of all Austrian primary schools (Volksschulen) are 
still one-class schools and another 25 per cent are two-class schools. Problems related 
to school organization are dealt with at considerable length. Consolidation of small schools 
is considered to be an important task in this connexion. The lectures cover teacher 
training, organization of refresher courses for rural teachers, school equipment and 
educational material. Asa result of the conference, several rural experimental schools 
have been set up by decree of the Ministry and the application of the Dalton system and the 
so-called Jena Plan to Austrian schools has been considered. The volume is completed by 
detailed statistics covering the whole Austrian school system. 


BOLIVIA 


19. Hart, Thomas A. "Status of Nuclear Schools - Bolivia.'' Summary Record of Conference 
Sessions of the Latin American Regional Conference on Rural Elementary Education, held 
in Port-au-Prince, in 1954. pp. 17-26. 








(a) Describes the origin and organization of the Nuicleos Escolares Campesinos of Bolivia, 
of which the first was established in 1931 and which now number 71 under 9 departments. 





(b) Each nucleo is made up of a central school and an average of 30 sectional schools 
around it, and has, besides classroom teachers, a special teacher for agricultural 
education, one for home life education, one for health and hygiene, and still another 
for rural industries. These special teachers serve the sectional schools as well as 
the central school. 
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(c) Under the influence of the SCIDE (El Servicio Co-operativo Inter-americano de 
Educacion), the nuclear schools have, in addition to their regular programme, an 
FE programme which is designed "to impart basic teaching on the nature of man, 
his history, his life, his way of working and of self-governing in the world and in 
Bolivia ..." 


Institute of Inter-American Affairs. Rural education in Bolivia: a study in technical 
co-operation. La Paz, Bolivia, 1955. No pagination. 





When complete, the central school of a nicleo has six grades and includes teachers in 
hygiene, domestic economy, agronomy and rural arts and crafts. But even when schools 
are well set-up with respect to subject matter, they lack materials; and the teachers have 
to follow the old methods, teaching by dictation while the child is reduced to passive 
reception of information. In the little sectional schools, the situation is even worse. They 
are located in cheerless adobe huts, without light except for the door, with no sanitation, 
no equipment for teaching, and often nothing for the children to sit on. "Teaching for the 
most part is without reference to the daily life of students. Learning is largely by rote 
memorization, with emphasis on dictation and copybooks, and perhaps no copybooks. Even 
such a subject as hygiene, which should lead the student to adopt new habits, may be 
taught so abstractly as to have no influence on his dirty hands; then again there may be no 
soap, neither at school nor at his home." 


l 


The fundamental weakness in the rural school system is the lack of trained people. 
Ninety per cent of the administrators are without special training, and 80% of the teachers 
are untrained. 


With this beginning the SCIDE (Servicio Cooperativo Inter-Americano de Educacign) 
has gone ahead to train staff and perform demonstration work - the demonstration, to 
effect real and lasting changes, must be a Bolivian programme, conducted by Bolivians. 
A workshop lasts for 2 or 3 weeks, and all the sectional teachers in the nticleo are brought to 
the central school for practical sessions and conferences under the guidance of specialists. 
Apart from the nucleo workshops, tailored to the needs of the sectional schools, a formal 
workshop is held each year for the central school teachers. Other short courses and work- 
shops are held in special fields: hygiene, agriculture, home life, and arts and crafts. 
A team of travelling organizers trained in education, agriculture, and hygiene, shared a 
week or two on a nucleo, working with teachers, pupils and campesino - not as visiting fore- 
men but as down-to-earth specialists who can hang a door on a new house or work a « ompost 
heap. 


In 1952 the SCIDE arranged with the University of Maryland for a course in 
elementary education as applied to the community, a course adapted to the needs of the 
teachers in Bolivia. A group of 15 rural teachers are returning from a year's work at the 
University of Minnesota, 12 of them belong to the Warisata Normal School. 


(a) The new-style rural teacher, in his r6le as a sanitary officer is sent forth to 
combat the ancient beliefs, traditions and habits that cause the spread of disease. 
The hygiene course includes instruction in first aid and in vaccination against 
small-pox - the teachers give such courses both to the children and to the people 
of the community. 


(b) All the home life instruction is intended to reach from the schools into the homes; 
people are taught to make better homes, to put windows in the houses, to make 
pots and pans, to raise the cooking stove from the dirty floor. 
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(c) During the rural school years teachers make chairs, tables, waste baskets and other 
articles. They work in gardens to raise crops and are taught soil conservation, the 
use of fertilizers, and reformation. They practise what they learn in the fields and 
gardens of the school. 


(d) In their period of service, students at Warisata are given more personal experience, 
observation beginning in the second year of the normal school. During the third year 
they go through a period of participation in the classroom work, such as helping the 
youngsters at a work table. In the fourth year they do practice teaching. 


(e) To give students better qualifications, a preparatory course of 1 year is offered, 
lengthening the normal course to 5 years. 


(f) The concept of the elementary school as a community educational agency helps to 
put the emphasis where it belongs. 


Servicio Cooperativo Interamericano de Educaci6én, Bolivia. Annual report 1953-54. 
La Paz, 1954. 74 p. illus. processed. At head of title: 'SCIDE's projects: to better 
education for a better life". 


EL SCIDE informa a Bolivia. La Paz, 1954. 40 p. illus. 





The Servicio has been working in Bolivia since 1944, developing a programme which 
includes school building and the supply of equipment and educational materials, but always 
mainly devoting its activities to the betterment and promotion of rural education. As 
stated in its Annual report 1953-54 (p. 13), the Servicio's philosophy is that 'there can be 
no line of demarcation between the community work done by teachers as part of their 
regular programme and community work done under fundamental education - they both . 
involve the same campesinos,the same pupils, the same teachers. A detailed account of 
SCIDE's operations with references to each project is given in the Annual report 1953-54; 
there is a more general description of its 10 years' work in EL SCIDE informa a Bolivia; 
while the reader interested in new developments and current achievements of SCIDE will 
find them dealt with in the monthly Noticias. 








BRAZIL 


Torres da Silva, Ruth Ivoty. A escola primaria rural. Rio de Janeiro, Editéra Globo, 
1952. 289 p. 





This work, designed as a manual for rural teachers in the state Rio Grande do Sul, 
discusses the r6éle of the rural primary school - which should be to prepare children to 
become agents of progress in their milieu, by teaching them not only general knowledge, 
but also the fundamentals of scientific agricultural work, small industries, health and 
nutrition, and by fostering their co-operative spirit. A whole chapter is devoted to 
agricultural activities and another to specific recommended activities. In the last 
chapter there are valuable suggestions on how to organize a museum, a school journal, 
a co-operative, a library, how to celebrate Labour Day, etc. 


CANADA 


Renney, A.J. Some aspects of rural and agricultural education in Canada. Toronto, 
University of Toronto, Ontario College of Education, 1950. 181 p. (Educational 
Research Series No. 21.). 
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The primary purpose of the survey was to discover what opinions on rural education were 
held by education officials, by farmers' representatives, and by rural people themselves; 
to obtain information about present conditions and future plans in each of the nine provinces; 
and to discover the methods by which some of the differences between rural and urban 
education are being successfully overcome. 


Of the 13 questions asked, three are particularly significant for the purpose of this 


study: 

(a) 'In the iower grades should rural school children have a different course from that 
offered in city schools?', The response to this question was overwhelmingly 
negative - 82% no, 17% yes, and 1% no response. The common remark was: "All 
children need the same basic subjects". A fair number thought that, while the basi« 


programme should be the same, it could be augmented with rural material in the 
country districts. Some indicated that teaching methods might differ. 


(b) ‘Should rural high school students receive the same training as city high school 
students in the academic and cultural subjects? . Again, the opinion was one-sided, 
4 out of 5 favouring the same training for country pupils. Many people indicated, 
however, that while cultural and academic subjects should be the same, there should 
he opportunity for differing vocational training. A number of people suggested that 
education should bring rural and urban groups together through the cultural and 
academic subjects. 


(c) ‘Which of the following factors do you consider to be most important in improving 
the rural teacher situation in your district? Please list them 1, 2, 3 in order of 
importance'. Of those who expressed an opinion, over 50% gave first place to 
"increasing the emphasis on the selection and training of teachers for rural 
districts". Ninety-two per cent made it one of their choices. Salaries and living 
conditions are ranked second and third in importance, respectively. Arranged in 
order of importance: first, selection and training; second, better salaries; third, 
better living conditions; fourth, more men; and fifth, consolidation of rural schools. 


(d) The following composite picture of the "ideal'' rural school teacher can be made up 
from the views expressed by the commentators on this question: "She is permanently 
wedded to her profession, not too young, trained and selected especially for rural 
school work after spending her beginning years in a city graded school. She intends 
to remain where she is now. She earns a higher salary than her equally experienced 
and qualified counterpart. She lives in the community teacherage and takes part in 
the social life of the district. She works extremely hard and her prestige is high 
both locally and in the wider area of Canadian life" 


CHILE 
24. Ebaugh, C.D. Education in Chile. Washington, D.C., United States Government 
Printing Office, 1945. 123 p. (United States Office of Education Bulletin, 1945, No. 10). 


Chile, Direccidn general de educacion primaria. Planes y programas de estudio para la 
ot = — . ~ = ~ 
educacion primaria. 5. Educacion agropecuaria. Santiago de Chile, 1949, 68 p. 








The programme of studies if the same for rural and urban teachers, except in technical 
education, where 6 hours a week in agriculture and related industries are added throughout 
the first cycle and 2 hours a week in the first year of the second cycle. Two hours a week 
of first-aid are included in the instruction of prospective rural school teachers. There are 
also complementary activities relating to rural life for the rural group. The course is six 
years after primary, 235 school days a year, with school hours from 8.30a.m. to 5.00 p.m 
The first cycle of 4 years is devoted to general education; the second, of 2 years, to 
professional training. 
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In the rural normal schools the activities involved in agriculture manual training, 
related industries, and specific rural trades are developed simultaneously. Classes are 
divided into small groups which are conducted by experts and skilled practitioners. The 
rural activities include care of chicken coops, rabbits, dairying, stockraising, tanning 
and curing of hides, fruit and vegetable canning, etc. Each normal school has a practice 
school and off-campus practice schools. Students in rural normal schools do practice 
teaching in the practice school and in rural schools nearby, 


Additional information in Spanish is to be found in the programmes of studies for 
primary schools, published by the Chilean Ministry of Education and referred to above, 
where section 5 deals with rural education, 


Nelson, Lowry, Rural Cuba. Minneapolis, The university of Minnesota Press, 1950. 


285 p. (Chapter XII: Education and the Schools, pp. 220-244). 


The Rural Normal School José Marto, at Kancho Boyeros, prepares teachers for rural 
schools. The students are selected by examination from graduates of the rural children's 
home (Hogerea Infantiles Campesinos ). In 1946 there were 39 boarding schools, all 
expenses being paid by the government. Each school has two teachers residing with the 
students. The average enrolment is 30. Attached to each school is a plot of agricultural 
land on which vegetables are grown for the school's own use. The pupils are selected from 
the rural schools in the municipios or counties. The course includes reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, language, history, agriculture, and shop work. 


The most obvious fact about Cuban education is the lack of opportunity for rural 
children to attend school. In some places there are school buildings, but no teachers; 
elsewhere there are teachers, but no schools. Many teachers who are assigned to rural 
communities fail to report for duty and still receive their salaries. Conditions vary 
throughout the island, getting worse as the distance from Havana increases. 


CH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 


Fourré, Pierre. Rapport sur l'expérience d'éducation de base organisée par le 
gouvernement général de 1' Afrique €quatoriale frangaise en Oubangui-Chari, juin- 
novembre 1952. Paris, Centre frangais d'information sur l'éducation de base et 
l'éducation des adultes, 1954. 115 p. maps, charts. 











This experiment was meant to ''work out a general doctrine of fundamental education 

adapted to French Equatorial Africa, and to define the principles on which it should be 

based and the methods it should employ". It was carried out from June to October 1952 

in the village of Boykota, and gradually extended to the surrounding area. The integration 

of the village school into the project is described in Chapter 1V, 'Les techniques éducatives', 
with particular reference to the changes made in the curriculum in order to promote better 
knowledge of community problems, and to the r6le played by the local school teacher as a 
member of the fundamental education team. Other chapters of the report deal with the 
general policy of fundamental education in French Equatorial Africa, the preliminary 

survey of the area, a step-by-step description of the Oubangui-Chari experiment, and 
suggestions for a scheme of fundamental education at the district level. 











GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 


27. Strobel, Anton. Die Arbeitsweise der Landschule. 2. Auflage. Donauwérth, (Germany) 
Verlag Ludwig Auer, Cassianeum /1949/ 137 p. 





The author was a teacher in one-class schools for ll years and acquired a wide experienc: 
of rural education in various provinces of pre-war Germany His book is intended to hel; 
other rural teachers to find solutions of their problems. 








Rural schools made up almost 90 per cent of all primary schools in pre-war Germany; 
the great majority of them were one- and two-class schools. The problems of the rural 
teacher, which remain fundamentally the same today, are considered and solutions 
suggested. One of the major difficulties mentioned is a psychological one: the teacher's 
need to shift rapidly from teaching 14-year-old pupils to work with children in the beginner's 
class. The teacher's personality appears to be of paramount importance in this respect. 
Another problem is created by the great number of pupils in the class (80, 100, and even 
more in some rural schools). While about one-third of the pupils in the class are being 
taught, the others have to be keptoccupied. In order to ease the threefold task of the 
teacher - teaching, supervising and maintaining discipline - the author suggests that the 
groups doing unattended classwork (Stillarbeit) be placed in a separate room adjacent to the 
main classroom. 


In view of the difficulty of providing, in such large classes, different treatment for 
the gifted and the less gifted children, it is suggested that the former, once they have 
finished their share of work, should help the others (Helfersystem - system of helpers). 
Special attention is given to the setting up of sections and groups among the pupils. A 
section is composed of children of different ages, and works together during a long period 
of time; groups are formed for shorter periods and selected with regard to common 
interests, efficiency, and performance. Practical advice is given onthe formation of groups. 
A special chapter, abundantly illustrated, is devoted to school buildings. Suggestions are 
given for decorating the classroom in order to make it more attractive to the pupils (Jena 
Plan). The volume also contains a curriculum-guide with special chapters on the various 
subjects taught: reading, writing, arithmetic, history, geography, nature mother 
study, etc. 


GUATEMALA 


28. Clark, Ann N., Arce, Manuel A. ane Cordillo, Miguel A. El maestro rural en la 
comunidad. Guatemala, Ministerio de Educacion, Departamento de Educaci6n Rural y 
Servicio co-operativo Interamericano de Educacion, 1948. 164 p. (Guia de instruccidn 
para maestros rurales). 





Clark, Ann Nolan, ed. Teachers' handbook for use by teachers in rural schools; developed 








through the collaboration of Latin American and United States educators under the direction 


of Ann Nolan Clark. Washington, D.C., The Institute of Inter-American Affairs, Division 
of Education, 1953. 149 p. illus. 











The preparation and responsibilities of a rural school teacher includes the following: 


(a) Personal preparation of the teacher to enable him to be the consultant and guide of 


all the people in the community where he serves and teaches. He should be of good 
character, in excellent health, and should lead an exemplary life in the community 





(b) Cultural preparation of the teacher should include a profound and varied knowledge 
and understanding of the world in which he lives, of the nature and needs of the school 


children and the adults, of the cultural and artistic life of the people, et 
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(c) Professional preparation of the teacher should include mastery of the subjects to be 
taught and of the methods of teaching them, together with a rich understanding of 
the philosophy and science of education. It should also include competence in 
handling vocational courses such as domestic economy, home improvement, poultry 
raising, simple carpentry, etc. 





(d) The teacher should be prepared to help protect the health of the people, to help secure 
safe drinking-water, to improve nutrition, and to promote community sanitation. 


(e) He should know his pupils intimately, understand their varied needs, and be able to 
guide them not only in their studies but also in meeting their personal problems. 


He should also know his community, should study its various aspects and 
needs, its resources, and be able to relate school activities to them. He should be 
ready at all times, when called upon b.’ the people in the community, to help them 
or to show them where to get the help that they may need. 


A handbook in English based on the Spanish publication was edited by Miss Clark and 
makes special reference to various rural education programmes in which she took part on 
behalf of the Institute of Inter-American affairs. 


HAITI 


Haiti. Direction générale de 1'éducation nationale. Section de l'enseignement rural. 
Programme de 1'école normale rurale. Port-au-Prince, 1954. 78 p. 





Created by the law of 1954, the! Haiti Rural Normal School started to operate at the 
beginning of the school year 1954-55. The programme, formulated by sixteen Haitian 
educators, is an experimental one. The advice of Unesco, the FOA and SCHAER (Service 
Cooperatif Haitiano-Américain d'éducation rurale) was solicited and made use of all along. 


HONDURAS 


30. 


INDIA 


31. 





Servicio Cooperativo Interamericano de Educacién. Honduras. Plan de estudios de 
a . f . F . . 
educacion normal rural: intelectual y artistica,el hogar, fisica y recreacién, artes 
. ° A dl . . . 
industriales agricultura, ganaderia, e industrias rurales. Tegucigalpa, D.C., 1954. 











Various pagination. 


Describes in detail a three-year course to prepare teachers for rural schools in Honduras. 


Das Gupta, Sugata. "Rural education through rural reconstruction". Indian Journal of 





Social Work, Vol. XV, No. 2, pp. 100-109, September 1954. Bombay. 


Without proper education of the rural masses, rural India cannot be rebuilt. The Planning 
Commission has, therefore, evolved a new scheme of social education as an integral part of 
its Community Projects and National Extension Service for rebuilding the villages. In this 
article, the writer discusses this new scheme of social education against the background of 
Tagore and Mahatma Gandhi, and describes the réle of the social education officers in the 
reconstruction of rural India. 

















32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 





=, es 


Derasari, R.D. and Bhojraj, Shewak. Community life in schools. Bombay, Office of the 
Educational Adviser, 1950. 25 p. 





This booklet is one of a series devoted to problems of basic education in India, but deals 
with ordinary as well as basic schools. 


India. Bureau of Education. Syllabus for basic schools. Delhi, Manager of Publications, 
1950. 105 p. (Pamphlet No. 70). 





This handbook was prepared by the Ministry of Education, on the request of State 
Governments, to serve as a guide in the introduction of basic education in the junior and 
senior basic schools. 


India. Central Provinces and Berar. Revised Syllabus for the training of teachers for 
vernacular schools. Nagpur, Government Printing, 1945. 32 p. 








The training imparted in Normal Schools shall aim at: 

(a) Developing the student's knowledge in subject-matter taught in the vernacular schools; 

(b) providing the necessary theoretical background for a proper discharge of his 
functions as a teacher with particular reference to rural conditions and modern 


methods of training; 


(c) the formation of such teaching habits as will enable him to be a trustworthy, honest 
and capable teacher... 


(d) developing an intelligent and active interest whenever possible in rural reconstruction 
so that the village school and the village school teacher shall be potent factors in rural 
reconstruction. 


India. Ministry of Education. Handbook of suggestions for teachers in small rural schools. 
New Delhi, President's Press, 1954. 22 p. 





Among the special characteristics and qualifications deemed useful for rural school 
teachers are the following: 


(a) Capacity for growth - especially required in rural communities where there may be 
few educated people. 





(b) The right attitude towards pupils - emphasis on the learner more than the object. 





(c) Regard for rural heritage - teachers must appreciate the value of the cultural 
heritage and the fine qualities and possibilities of rural people. They must use the 
rich educational possibilities of the environment for teaching the various subjects and 
for teaching civic relationships. 





(d) Wide general knowledge - not only has he to teach all the subjects, but he must be 
prepared to give advice to adults on all topics and problems. 








(e) Functional knowledge of the environment - the teacher should be able to explain to 
children, and get them interested in, the wider meanings and relationships of 
common things in the rural environment. 




































37. 


38. 
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(f) Knowledge of Child Development - teachers must have knowledge and understanding 
of child nature, of individual differences and of school principles of intellectual, 
physical and emotional development. 





(g) Skill in new techniques - especially those which are required to handle heterogenous 
groups of children and which are based on the principles of individual differences. 





(h) Skill in handwork - the teacher in small rural schools will find it useful to develop 
skill in single carpentry, gardening, toy-making, spinning, and the like. No teacher 
should be so tied up in the chalk-and-talk routine that he is unable to use his practical 
or manual skill as an aid to teaching and stimulating constructional work among the 
pupils. 





Madras (State). Education Department. The modified scheme of elementary education: 
a guide book. Madras, Director of Information and Publicity, 1953. 27 p. 





Committee on Elementary Education in Madras. Report... 1953. Madras, 
Director of Information and Publicity, 1954. 79 p. 


This explanatory booklet on the modified scheme of elementary education sets forth its 
principles, important features, and advantages, and answers criticisms. The scheme is 
based on three main assumptions: the need to extend elementary education (6-12 years) 

to a larger number of children, the need to keep the child in closer touch with his home and 
community life and the need for a non-academic education alongside the academic 
instruction provided in schools. The scheme envisages two daily sessions of three hours 
each, leaving one half day for an out-of-school programme. This would be devoted to 
physical exercises as well as to learning and participating in some productive activity in 

the home or community. Through this system, two groups of children can be taught by the 
same teacher at the same time: thus the problems of teacher shortage, school accommoda- 
tion and over-crowdedness in schools are resolved, and a better rounded education is 
provided. No significant change is introduced in the school syllabus, which includes 
language, mathematics, history, geography, hygiene, civics and moral instruction, nature 
study and gardening, singing and drawing. Physical training and handicrafts were, however, 
deleted from the modified scheme. 


Naik, J.P. Research and experiment in rural education. New Delhi, India, Ministry of 
Education, 1953. 53 p. (Studies in education and psychology, Publications No. 6). 





Traces the socio-political conditions which have been responsible for the neglect of rural 
education in India, discusses educational objectives, and makes useful suggestions for 
realizing them in practice. 


Naik, J.P. The single teacher school. New Delhi, Central Bureau of Education, 1953. 
58 p. (Publication, No. 3). 





Status of single-teacher schools in a number of countries with their implications for India: 


Most of the training colleges for primary teachers in India are located in urban areas, and 
hence the trainees never get to see a model single-teacher school in action or to practice in 
it. Moreover, the methods learned are suitable for multi-teacher schools where a teacher 
is in-charge of one class at a time or the teaching is arranged by subject. Since 50% of the 
schools in India are single-teacher institutions, it would be necessary to prepare a very 
large percentage of teachers for such institutions. This can be done byTraining colleges 

in rural areas provided with single-teacher schools for practice purposes. In addition, 
refresher courses should be given from time to time to teachers assigned to such schools, 
especially at the beginning of the school year. 





a ae 


393 Olcott, Mason. Better village schools: a programme of action for India. Calcutta, YMCA 
Publishing House, 1943. 232 p. 





The discussion is organized under three heads: (a) What rural conditions in India need 
changing? (b) How can the reform of education help to rebuild Indian village life? (c) How 
can teacher training reform village schools and life? 


40. Randhawa, M.S., ed. Developing village India: Studies in village problems. Bombay, 
Orient Longmans Ltd., 1951. 290 p. (Educating the villager, by K.G. Saiyidain, 
pp. 249-251). 





Describes the life of villagers and presents some underlying principles of an educational 
programme for both school children and adults. 


41. Shah, Madhuri R. "Training colleges in India’. In: Conference of training colleges in 
India, lst, Baroda. 1950: Official report of proceedings. Item No. 1 of the Agenda. 
Bombay, Indian Institute of Education, 1951. pp. 9-42. 








Vidya Bhawan Govindram Seksaria Teachers' College, Udaipur. 





The following are among the special features of the College: 
(a) Under the scheme for the training of teachers in service, the education of teachers 
will be continued on both theoretical and practical lines for two academic years after 


the completion of the training course at the Teachers’ College. 


(b) At the end of the professional course, a short training in social work is arranged for 
six weeks. 


Prantiya Shikshan Mahavidyalaya, Jubbulpore. Special features: 





(a) The College runs a Social Education Class for the benefit of illiterate adults. It also 
organizes training courses for social education workers and teachers; instruction is 
given in the psychology of adults and in methods of teaching different subjects. 





(b) The College organizes Extension Lectures in the evening twice a week with a view to 
bringing the College into close touch with the public and with other educational 
institutions. The important aspects of education are explained in popular language. 
The lectures are delivered by the members of the College Staff, and important 
persons from the outside are invited to preside on these occasions. 





(c) Refresher courses are held in the College for the Headmasters and Assistant 
Masters, emphasizing recent trends in the methodology of teaching different 
subjects, school organization, curriculum-making and adult education. 





42. Vidyapeeth, Gargoti, Bombay (State). Sri Mouni Vidyapeeth: an experiment in rural 
education. Gargoti, Bombay State, n.d. 28 p. 





Objectives of the experiment: 





(a) to reconstruct the life of those people living in the region served by the Vidyapeeth; 


(b) to operate educational and other institutions within the region, partly to bring about 
such reconstruction and partly to evolve suitable educational techniques; 
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(c) to train primary teachers, social workers and other leaders required for the 
reconstruction of rural life; 


(d) to conduct experiments and research in rural reconstruction and, particularly, 
in rural education; and 


(e) to publicize the findings of such research and experiments as well as of those 
conducted elsewhere with the same objectives. 


Educational institutions involved: Ultimately, the following institutions will be established 
at the Vidyapeeth: 





(a) The pre-primary section: This will begin to function as a small nursery school 
for children between three and six years of age, later a child-welfare centre will 
be added and eventually it will become a training centre for rural pre-primary 
school teachers. 





(b) Primary school: This will be used mainly as a practising school of the Training 
College and will develop agriculture as the principal craft. Attempts will be made 
to co-ordinate it with other primary schools in the region. It will be an experimental 


school for developing new methods of teaching and school curricula. 





(c) High school: This will contain the upper standards VIII-XI, and agriculture will 
be a compulsory subject. A new curriculum will be devised to fit the needs of the 
region, special attention being given to those who do not want to proceed to higher 
levels but instead desire to follow some rural vocation. 





(d) Primary teachers training college: When fully developed, this will have two 
divisions and 80 teachers under training, and will treat agriculture as a basic craft. 
It will train teachers in an environment very similar to that in which they will later 
be called upon to work. There will be a post-graduate section concerned with 
research in the problems of primary education and experiments in collaboration 
with the practising school and with other primary schools in the region. Through the 
work at the Janata College the students will reach an understanding of the problems 
of adult education and have some practice in the use of methods of making the school 
the centre of community life. 





(e) Model agricultural farm: This will be used by the primary and secondary schools, 
the training college, and the Janata College for practice and demonstration, An 
Extension Service whose object will be to acquaint the villagers with improved 
agricultural techniques and to assist them to organize co-operatives among them- 
selves will be connected with the farm. 





(f) The post-graduate research centre: This will be affiliated with the Poona University 
and will train students for master's and doctor's degrees. It will undertake research 
on problems involving truancy and attendance, rural schools, single-teacher schools, 
wastage and stagnation, parental attitudes, reform of examinations, etc. 





(g) The Janata College: It will be organized to help the adult population of the village 
enrich their lives culturally, socially and financially. 





(h) Training centre for rural social workers: The trainees will be selected from amongst 
promising young persons actually living in rural areas and the course will be designed 
to help them better their own lives and work for the improvement of the area in which 
they live. 








Publication department: This will give publicity to the work in the Vidyapeeth. 






































ITALY 


43. Banal, Guglielmo. La scuola unica pluriclasse (nei principi e nella practica). 2 ed. 
Rovigo, Istituto Padano di Arti Grafiche /1949/ 80 p. (Collana "i problemi della 
scuola", 6). 





This booklet deals briefly with the theory and practice of teaching in small schools. After 
summarizing the present situation and discussing the teacher's and the pupil's activities, 
it considers the organization of the one-teacher school and the schedules both of schools 
with grouped classes and of one-teacher rural schools with five classes. The appendix 
contains practical suggestions for teachers in small schools. 


44, Bonafin, Ottavia. Lascuola rurale. Brescia, La Scuola editrice, 1953. 37 p. 





After a short introductory statement on the history of rural education in Italy, the author 
deals with education in multiple-class schools (scuola pluriclasse). 


A separate chapter is devoted to the problems of rural schools and provides the 
reader with useful information on the theory and practice of teaching in rural areas. 
There is also a sample of time-tables and a small bibliography. 





45. Cottone, Carmelo. La scuola unica pluriclasse. Roma, Garzanti editore, 1948. 234 p. 





From his wide personal experience, the author examines the problem of one-teacher schools inits 
most interesting aspects. He describes the one-teacher school as "the Cinderella of the 
schools, ... undoubtedly the oldest institution, and at the same time the most controversial 
because of the incomprehension and the misunderstanding that have surrounded it'’. Of the 
large number of such schools existing in Italy (15,394, of which 13, 483 are public schools), 
most give instruction only at the lower primary level (first three grades). In the Trentino, 
however, experiments have been made to provide the whole period of compulsory schooling 

(8 years). 


The author describes the teaching techniques in these schools and teacher-training 
methods, indicates suitable books, and gives some hints on the organization of the school. 
The curriculum and its relationship to rural environment are discussed at some length. 


46. Marcucci, Alessandro. La scuola di Giovanni Cena (per la scuola popolare). Torino, G.B. 
Paravia and Co. /1951/ 275 p. 





In the first decade of the 20th century, Giovanni Cena, poet, painter and educator, founded 
a number of schools in the district around Rome which were attended by both adults and 
children. From these schools developed the scuola popolare (school for adults) of today 
and the rural one-teacher schools in the area. This book describes the work of Cena and 
the legal and financial provisions for the rural schools in the Rome region. 





47. Socciarelli, Felice. Scuola in campagna. Dedicato ai maestrie alle maestre rurali. 
Roma, I Diritti della scuola, 1946. 77 p. 





This booklet is published in the series of publications of the teachers journal "I diritti 
della scuola'". Its author has a very wide experience in the field of rural education in Italy. 
The booklet is designed to help the young rural teacher in his work by providing practical 
advice as to how to get along well with the pupils and how to organize extra-curricular 
activities. A detailed programme is suggested for all the classes (1 to 5) and a useful 
bibliography of further reading material appended. 
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KENYA 


Kenya. Community Development Organization 'Jeanes School", Annual report, 1950, 
pp. 30-40; Annual report, 1951, pp. 21-32. Nairobi,Government Printer, 1951-52. 








The Jeanes School was formerly an Ex-Servicemen's Training Centre. Since 1951 it has 
been modified to train teachers and government officers in community development. Its 
policy is directed towards the realization of plans for African betterment by reducing 
ignorance and prejudice among leaders of African opinion; the courses are planned 
accordingly. As the Jeanes School by itself cannot solve all problems at the community 
level, District Commissioners have been urged to organize district courses for leaders, 
on the lines followed at the school, but local in scope and direction; use can be made when 
applicable, of Jeanes' lecture notes. 


The Jeanes School is placed under the Community Development Organization, which is 
a branch of the Administration of the Colony and Protectorate of Kenya. The courses are 
run principally for and on behalf of the Administration, although there have been additional 
courses for the Medical, Education and Agriculture Departments. In all cases, emphasis 
is placed on the important fact that - whether they be teachers, Probation Assistants or 
Court Registrars - all students have the common objective of improving the general life of 
the community and of translating this objective into positive action on completion of their 
course of training. 


ZEALAND 


Campbell, A.E. The Feilding Community Centre. Wellington, New Zealand Council for 
Educational Research, 1945. 79 p. (Educational Research Series No. 21). 





The author gives an account of the origins, rural setting, activities and staff of this centre - 
which was founded in 1938 with State and local aid - besides devoting a final chapter on 
some suggestions for the future, including some generalizations on the functioning and 
staffing of community centres. 


While the main activities of the centre are with adults and children in the community, 
an interesting feature of its origin and operation is its close relation to the local 
Agricultural High School, the directors of the centre being members of the staff of this 
school. By teaching in both school and centre, the director and his wife helped develop the 
feeling that membership of the latter was a natural sequel to schooling. Both primary and 
high school groups used the centre for extra-curricular activities. 


A pre-war publication by the director of this centre H.C.D. Somerset Littledene: 
a New Zealand rural community, Wellington, New Zealand Council for Educational Research 
1938. 102 p. (Educational Research Series No. 5) - (51) below - should be consulted along 
with the study abstracted above. 


? 





Parkyn, G.W. The consolidation of rural schools. Wellington, New Zealand Council for 
Educational Research, 1952. 151 p. 





Among the attempts to give country children educational facilities comparable with those of 
the cities has been the centralization or consolidation of small rural schools. However, a 
cleavage of opinion has developed between those teachers, parents, and administrators who 
favour the large unit in education and those who wish to retain the small rural schools. 
This study seeks to distinguish and to weigh up the respective values of these two kinds of 
rural schooling. 
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51. 


52. 
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Somerset, H.C.D. Littledene: A New Zealand rural community. Wellington, New 
Zealand Council for Educational Research, 1938. 102 p. 





The educational policy of New Zealand has always stressed the need for giving the country 
child the same educational opportunities as the town child. There has never been any 
difference in teaching hours or length of term. And until recently an allowance has been 
paid to country teachers to encourage the better qualified to work in rural areas. Further- 
more, all teachers must spend at least two years in the country to obtain promotion. This 
means exactly the same type of instruction to all school children. 


In Littledene, an attempt had been made to give the course a practical basis by 
encouraging gardening and agricultural club work and rural science. Handwork in 
Forms I and II includes woodwork and cookery taught by itinerant instructors. 


In 1923 two types of courses were offered at the Littledene district high school: 
(a) the academic course leading to matriculation and (b) the rural course which aimed at 
providing a sound education for the farm-life boy or the home-life girl. As much practical 
work as possible was included in both courses, with considerable scope for individual] 
specialization. 


PACIFIC ISLANDS (United States Trust Territory) 


Palau (Caroline Islands). Educational Administrator. Education in Palau. Koror, 1951. 
16 p. Processed. (Educational Bulletin No. l). 


The author, Mr. William V. Vitarelli, emphasizes the need to relate formal instruction to 
community needs, and describes a practical approach to education carried out at the Koror 
Intermediate School. The students organize a weekly co-operative market, a carpentry and 
house-building service, a boat-building programme, a school garden, and various 
recreational activities. New skills are learnt and applied for community betterment. 


PAPUA AND NEW GUINEA (Australian territories) 


Boisen, F.N. and McNamara, V. Vunamami. An experiment in rural education in a 











native village community. Port Moresby, Papua and New Guinea Department of Education, 
1955. 33 p. (Papers on Education No. 2.). Mimeographed. 








The Rural Education Centre at Vunamami, operated in association with the local Village 
Council, follows a programme of teaching subjects integrated with agricultural activities, 
such as the raising of poultry and of pigs of special pedigree type, and cultivation of all 
food required by the students during their schooling. The practical activities were worked 
out with the Department of Agriculture. The day is divided into two parts, four and a half 
hours for practical activities and four hours for classroom work. The two student groups 
alternate in the classroom and in the fields. There are no holidays in the Centre. 


According to the Director of Education of Papua and New Guinea, "the students will 
suffer no scholastic disadvantage whatever in comparison with those attending more formal 
type of Territory Native school ...." 


The school is entirely self-supporting. The native teacher is a farmer. The school 
opened in 1952 with 87 pupils, some coming from villages 10 miles distant from the school. 
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Servicio Cooperativo Peruano Norteamericano de Educacién. Informe sobre educacion 
rural. Lima, in print. 


Peru, Direccidén de educacién primaria. Plan de accion de la campana rural de 1952. 
Lima, 1952. 73 p. maps. 













Reglamento de los nticleos escolares campesinos, aprobados 





por Resolucién Suprema No. 4702 de 19 de diciembre de 1950. Lima, 1951. 29 p. 


The programme of nuclear schools was undertaken by the Peruvian Ministry of Education in 
1945 with the assistance of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, after the signature of 

the agreements of Arequipa and Huarista between the Peruvian and Bolivian Governments. 
The basic element of this scheme is the community school, a concept which has roots in 

the ancient Indian Community (ayllu in Peru and marca in Bolivia). The nuclear schools 
represent one of the most important and best developed parts of the national rural 

campaign. The Informe sobre educacion rural will bring up to date the report published by 
the Servicio Cooperativo in 1949 under the title Nuclear Schools, in Spanish Nucleos 
escolares, (reviewed in an earlier issue of Education Abstracts, Vol. II, No. 3, March 1950, 
entry 62) which contains an historical review of this programme from its beginnings until 


the Plan de accion is a complementary source for concrete information on the progress 








The Reglamento gives details on the purposes and organization of these schools and 





achieved by each "nucleo" and its chief activities as related to the area in which it 
operates. 


Servicio Cooperativo Peruano Norteamericano de Educacion. Nuclear schools; a report 
on the rural education programme, by J. Zebedeo Garcia ... assisted by Leopoldo Diaz 








Montenegro. Lima, Ministerio de Educacion Piblica, Divisién de Educacién Rural 
(Lampa 879), 1949. 5lp. illus. Published also in Spanish. 


A report of the Office of Education of Peru, undertaken jointly with the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs of the United States Department of State, this pamphlet reviews the 
educational problems of the rural areas of Peru, in relation to their geographical and 
social conditions. It describes the programme of rural education and the results achieved 
by the S.C. P.N.E. by means of the Nuclear School system in the Lake Titicaca basin and 
the Vilcanota Valley. Each Nuclear School unit consists of a central school integrated with 
from 15 to 20 sectional schools, with instruction centred around agriculture, health and 
vocational training. Efforts were made to extend the influence of the school to the 
community. 


PHILIPPINES 


Bernardino, V. Annual report for the school year 1953-54. Lingayen, (Philippines), 
Division of Pangasinan, 1954. 46 p. Mimeographed. 


Describes the work in the Division of Pangasinan, one of the fifty provinces in the Philippines, 
and points out the gains made in community and home improvement through the community 
schools of the province. 


teacher-co-ordinators. To begin with, twelve were appointed in as many school districts. 
These teachers were assigned to serve as liaison between the school and the different 
educative agencies, to help in strengthening and keeping active the purok (zone) organizations, 
to assist district supervisors in evaluating the community development programme, and to 
help to organize community projects. 





Among the innovations during the year was the appointment of community-school 
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Laya, J.C. Little democracies (of Bataan). Manila, Inang Wika Publishing Co., 1951. 
VIII, 274 p. 





. New Schools for the little democracies. Manila, Inang Wika Publishing 
Co., 1952. 461 p. illus. 











The "little democracies" are purok or neighbourhood organizations traditional in the 
Philippines, and revived after World War II. The present puroks in Bataan province are 


organized laregly on the initiative of the school-teachers. They are used as the basic unit 
for community education and development. 


In the first volume, the author, who was superintendent of Public Schools of the 
Division of Bataan, describes in detail how the teacher goes about stimulating the community 
to organize itself, develops community service and adult education programmes, and 
bridges the gap between the school and the community by adapting the school curriculum to 
the needs of the community and by organizing the children for community service during 
off-school hours. 


The second volume, dealing with teaching procedures in the community schools, has 
two leading themes: teaching children to become effective citizens of a democracy through 
group discussions, and planning and relating school education to the community life. The 
use of devices other than book-learning is fully discussed. The planning of the school 
programme is considered to require the active participation of the pupils, the parents, and 


, 


the community council. 


' ' 


Among the many devices used to appeal to the "urges and springs of action" of adults 


and children were the following: 


(a) A bi-monthly mimeographed periodical, edited and written by teachers and 
supervisors. 





(b) Survey of literacy, followed by a literacy workshop, which identified and grouped 





the illiterate adults, and trained and assigned the instructors, mostly schoo] children, 
and the supervisors. 


(c) School Labour Week, one week of working to improve, clean, and repair homes, 





streets, fences, yards, etc. 


(d) Drawing a Community Map, showing important features and indicating the extent and 
nature of resources of the work that needs to be done, and of the improvements made 





from time to time. 


(e) Home visitation to educate the people in the basic requirements of a good home. By 





using rating scales, teachers and pupils were able to encourage and guide the people 
to improve the sanitation, privacy, convenience and decoration of their homes. 


(f) Modelhomes, stores, etc., helped to establish proper standards. 





(g) Community Album in which all documents, photos and pictures of community 
improvement were kept. 





Village nursery for plant propagation. 
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Orata, Pedro T. Education for better living. Manila, University Publishing Co., 
1953. 495 p. 





. Community education abroad. Manila, Unesco Philippines Educational 
Foundation, 1954. 105 p. 





Discusses principles and procedures of community education and their application toa 
village community in the Philippines, where the teachers made an effort to relate their 
teaching to community projects, such as food production (vegetable gardening, poultry 
and duck raising, fishponds), health and sanitation, citizenship (keeping animals tied 
or in pens), recreation, etc. 


Philippine Association of School Superintendents. Education in rural areas for better 
living. Manila, Bookman, Inc., 278 p. (Its 1950 Yearbook. ) 





Among the problems taken up is that of teacher training for the community school. Such 
training should provide the following intellectual qualifications: 


(a) The disposition to rely upon the procedures and results of democratic group thinking 
as a means Of arriving at truth or of agreeing on policy, as well as the ability to 
participate actively and intelligently in such discussions whether as a leader or as 
a follower. 


(b) Insight and skill in community analysis, sustained by a keen and active realization 
of the facts that the school should serve both the school children and the community, 
that it is not incompatible for the school to serve both groups, and that there are 
community resources, data and facilities which should be utilized for enriching the 
educational programme. 


(c) The disposition to regard every school child as a growing social personality worthy 
of respect, and the proficiency to observe each individual learner and to utilizesuch 
observations for guiding each individual learner. 


(d) The ability to participate with school children and representative adults from the 
community in selecting and planning policies and units of instruction. 


(e) Proficiency in interpreting the work of the school to the public and in keeping 
community interest and participation in the educational programme continually alive 
and fresh. 


(f) Knowledge and skill in evaluating educational programmes on the basis of their 
effects on the growth and learning of the individual pupil and on the improvement of 6 


community living. 


(g) Acquisition and development of a well-adjusted social personality adequate for the job. 


Philippines. Bureau of Public Schools. The community school of the Philippines. Printed 
with the assistance of the Unesco- Philippine Educational Foundation. Manila, 1952. 75 p. 





It can be done: community schools of the Philippines. Manila, 1954. 115 p. 





Rural community self-help project. Counterpart Project No. 70. Manila, 





1953-54. No pagination. 
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The first two publications describe the Philippine community school in action in villages 
and towns all over the country; teachers, especially in the villages, assume the double réle 
of teaching children in the classroom and of giving leadership in home and community 
improvement, without additional compensation. 


The second publication is a collection of reports by ten superintendents of schools on 
the correlation of school work with the activities of the people on the farm, in the factory, 
in government, in business and in commerce. 


The last publication describes the operation of a project carried out in 24 barrios 
(villages). The objects are: (a) to assist the people in finding out benefits that may be 
derived from the fuller use of services of government and private agencies; (b) to help the 
rural people raise their production, income and level of living; (c) to develop local 
leadership and organization for fuller utilization of local resources; (d) to strengthen the 
morale of the people and encourage greater participation on the local level in government 
activities; and (e) to disseminate accumulated knowledge and skill in achieving community 
development to all parts of the country. 


Philippines. Bureau of Public Schools. 
Manila, Bureau of Printing. 1954. 


Evaluating the lloilo community school program. 
126 p. 





"Results of the sixth and last year of the experiment in Iloilo with the use 
of 'Hiligaynon' as a medium of instruction in Grades I and Il". Bulletin No. 9, February 7, 
1955. 20 p. Mimeographed. 


An attempt to assess the results of the Iloilo community school programme, started in 1949 
in one of the fifty school divisions of the Philippines by a committee of six heads of 
divisions of the Central Office of the Bureau of Public Schools, who considered the different 


phases of the programme. 


In the main, the survey demonstrates ''the highly functional value of the Iloilo 
programme as an agency of improving the lives of the 
standpoint of educational enlightenment". As a result of the findings of the study, ther« 
now a universal interest in the community school. Also in many school divisions 
instruction is now being given in the vernacular in the first two grades of the elementary 
school. The Community School Training Centre which the Philippines Government 
established in Bayambang with assistance from Unesco has been designed to prepare 
teachers and other leaders of the community school. 


people in the communities from the 


Philippines. Unesco National Commission. The Philippine community school training 
center at Bayambang; a joint project of Unesco and the Philippines, by Florencio 














Fresnoza with the Annual Report of the Chief of the Unesco Technical Assistance 
Mission to the Philippines, by Harry A. Little. Manila, Bureau of Printing, 1954. 
5l p. illus. 


This is the first record of the Bayambang training centre set up by the Government of the 
Philippines with the assistance of a team of international specialists provided by Unesco 
under the Technical Assistance scheme. The centre, opened in July 1953, is a pilot project 
in the utilization of the schools as a direct and effective means of improving home and 
community life" in one province of the Republic of the Philippines - Pangasinan. In this 


pamphlet, Mr. Florencio Fresnoza, field director of the centre, describes the developments 
leading to the signing of an agreement between the Government of the Philippines and Unesco, 
the sending by the latter of a team of five specialists, progress made during thefirsttwo years 


I 
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and objectives immediately ahead. Foremost among the objectives of the centre is the 
training of teachers and other leaders in community education. The project also aims 

at developing methods and techniques - including the preparation of appropriate materials - 
for school and community education, and at improving the effective co-operation of various 
government and private agencies in the training centre's continuous activities, seminars, 
workshops demonstration projects etc. It works closely with the Pangasinan Normal School, 
the Bayambang High School and the Bayambang Central School (elementary). 


Philippines. Unesco National Commission. Six community schools of the Philippines; 

a descriptive account of the community schools developed by the Bureau of Public Schools 
in six various types of communities. Manila, Bureau of Printing, 1954. 130p. illus. 
The Philippine community school bulletin (formerly "Adult Education in Action"), Vol.I-, 
1947 to date. Manila. Bureau of Public Schools. Adult Education Division. Bi-monthly. 














The monograph published by the Philippine Unesco National Commission is divided into two 
parts. Part I contains a summary account of the community schools of the Philippines, a 
programme launched by the Bureau of Public Schools five years ago on an experimental 
basis and which has now become permanent. 


Part II deals with six community schools (San Esteban, Aguining, Bulasa, Malinta, 
Mataragan and Calinog) that have worked under different environmental conditions and have 
been deliberately chosen to present examples of the different ways in which schools can 
foster community education. 


The reader interested in more detailed studies and in keeping himself acquainted 
with the developments of the community school will find a considerable wealth of 
information in the Bulletin issued by the Bureau of Public Schools. 


PUERTO RICO 


64. 


Berrios, Eliseo. 'The rural second unit at Puerto Rico', Fundamental Education; 
Quarterly Bulletin, vol.2, No. 1, pp.3-9, January 1950. Paris, Unesco. Published also 
in French and Spanish. 








A detailed description of the elementary level (grades 1-9) rural second unit school 
programme in Puerto Rico. In addition to providing essential primary instruction, the 
unit aims at improving agricultural production and raising the health standard and home 
conditions of the peasant family. The units are co-educational; the curriculum centres 
around agricultural instruction, handicrafts and domestic economy; teaching is largely 
by means of practical projects. An extensive programme of social work and numerous 
community activities are essential features. In 1949 there were 33 rural second units 
in operation, with an enrolment of 16,420 pupils. 


SPAIN 





Serrano de Haro, Agustin. La escuela rural, Segunda edicién. Madrid, Editorial 'Escuela 
Espafiola', Hijos de Ezequiel Solana, 1946. 206 p. (Biblioteca Pedagégica). 





Follows the trends in other countries. The teacher has more to do than teach the children 
to read, write, and calculate; he must pass on to the younger generation the accumulated 
culture of the race, and in the ruralareas he helps improve the living conditions of the 
people. 


Emphasis is placed upon the multiple réle of the teacher in the education of adults, in 
religious and civic education, and in the education of girls as efficient rural homemakers. 
Such education is not to be merely theoretical but of a highly practical nature, 
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r6le, and to facilitate the development of friendly relations between the rural schools and 





School inspection should be undertaken to help the rural school teachers fulfil their 


the communities served by them. 


SUDAN, ANGLO-EGYPTIAN 


66. 


Griffiths, V.L. An experiment in education. London, Longmans, Green and Co., 1953. 
160 p. 





This is anaccount of the attempts toimprove the lower stages of boys' education in the Moslem 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 1930-1950. It tells how teachers and students worked together to 
evaluate the curriculum and methods of teaching of. the primary schools and to formulate 


new aims and principles of education. Among the principles agreed upon were the 


following: 

(a) Modifications of the subject-matter of lessons so that they should be more suitable 
to practical application by the child. 

(b) The appeal to other motives than fear and competition, to secure effective learning. 
" . - 

Our aim was to make school work more attractive and satisfying to the child so that 

punishment would naturally be needed less, and perhaps the learning might be more 
" 

permanent . 

(c) Making the teacher's work more efficient. ‘Our new books aimed at tightening up 
the organization of the teacher's work and at securing the teaching ofall boys in the 

ghee 
class, and not only of the best". 

(d) The encouragement of certain attitudes and feelings in the child, “Our staff worked 
out (by experiment) practicable methods of taking classes of fifty to visit individuals 
who perform various services forthe community, methods of map-reading practice, 
of making natural history collections, of carrying out simple scientific demonstrations 
in the class-room, of making use of play-acting in both geography and history" 

(e) To get practical work recognized as a part of education. It was easy enough to 


introduce practical activities in connexion with teaching Arabic and arithmetic because 
the teachers realized that these activities helped the child to learn his tables or 
correct his pronunciation. But what about whole periods spent in practical work? 
"Handwork was clearly just a waste of time - playing about with clay and straw as 
little children did around their houses. You did not need to go to school for that 

We tackled this not by arguing very much about the aims and value of these activities, 
but by working out detailed courses which were within the teaching capacity of the 
average teacher and within the supply capacity of the Department, and demonstrating 
the work in our school", 


In order to influence rural school teachers to evaluate their methods of teaching 
the Bakht er Ruda Institute of Education provided accommodation and supplied extra 


, 


staff so that existing headmasters and teachers in the region could come into residence 
living there for two months at a time, or longer, and learning about the latest hand- 
books and how to use them. The refresher courses, as they were called, were really 
courses of further training. ''They were the key to immediate progress, but they also 
aimed at preparing a sympathetic opinion amongst older teachers for the new, 
potentially more capable but first inevitably raw, young older teachers whom we were 
beginning to produce’. The "refresher courses" were gradually extended to cover all 
aspects of education - the three R's, the aims of elementary education, methods of 
teaching, curriculum development, et« 
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In this way, the pre-training of new teachers took place simultaneously with an effort 
at in-service training of the old teachers, so that when the new graduates were assigned 
to the village schools, they were welcome, and they did not feel alone in the use of new 
methods and curricula. Their colleagues and they talked the same language. 


Students are trained as rural school teachers in a model village, resembling the 
villages from which they have come and to which they will return to teach, but needing some 
improvement in sanitation, agricultural methods, rural industries, etc., which they will 
be expected to help make. Their work in the model village and in surrounding villages 
includes helping the people to realize these improvements; and when they are later 
assigned to teach in their own villages, they are expected to know how to lead their own 
people. 





67 Handbook to elementary education for boys' schools in the Sudan. London, Longmans 
Green and Co., 1951. 78 p. 
The curriculum for the elementary schools in the Sudan has been planned in consideration 
of the fact that the pupils will go no further; that is, for the vast majority of them, the 
elementary school is the end of their formal education. For this reason, it is of the first 
importance that during the short time that the boys are in school "the curriculum should 
be devised not merely to make them literate, but to have the maximum energizing effect 
upon their characters". 

One principle to guide curriculum development is ''to choose as far as possible, as 
subject matter, the things which will be useful to the boy when he leaves school’. Among 
these are: 

(a) some degree of general dexterity, rather than vocational skill; 
(b) some sense of design and drawing; 
(c) ability to read simple working drawings; 
(d) ability to make minor repairs, take care of property and tools, 
understand the importance of lubrication; 
(e) knowledge and familiarity with certain common basic materials. 
THAILAND 
68. Thailand. Ministry of Education. The Chachoengsao pilot project (in) educational 





development. Bangkok, n.d. No pagination. 


The project is characterized by: 


(a) A type of school organization that will provide functional education for all children 
at the various levels of advancement; 


(b) Methods of teaching which will enable all children to profit by education and 
thereby become intelligent, useful citizens of the Kingdom; 


(c) The responsibility of schools for the improvement of the life of the people in 
the community - children, youth and adults, 








Education of future teachers includes: 


(a) A three-year programme. 
(b) The one-year professional course of study, offering added practical experience 
in the act of teaching and adapted to the needs of the students and the schools 
le where the teachers may be employed. 
(c) A physical plant which will provide opportunities for all phases of student growth 


physical, mental, social, and moral; 


(d) Centres of educational information and teaching aids for use by both the college 
personnel and the staff of the primary and secondary schools of the area - et 


(e) Improvement of community life - health and sanitation, food production, self- 
help, gardening, carpentry, literacy classes, recreation, et 
» g I ‘ ‘ , 
TURKEY 
69, Sassani, Abul H.K. Education in Turkey. Washington, D.C., United States Governmen 





Printing Office, 1952. 96 p. (United States Office of Education Bulletin 1952, No. 10). 


Describes the village institutes which were established many years ago with the principal 
object of preparing village teachers. Promising graduates of village schools are given 





5 years of professional training to prepare them for employment as age school teacher 


There are 21 such village institutes, and the Government plans to have one villags 
institute for each village or governorship district. There are more than 15, 000 studs 
enrolled in the village institutes. Thus far 9,400 have completed their yurse and 
in active duty as village teachers. The village institutes also offer special courses for 
preparing health officers and midwives, of whom 900 and 8, 000 respectively, ha 
+y ine d 

They contribute to the health and sanitation of the villages around them b xtending 


aid to the sick, combating contagious diseases, opening canals to drain the marsh 


, 
building new roads and repairing the old ones, etc. The school facilities, such as workshop 
libraries, and playgrounds are open to villagers and farmers. The school in return benefit 
from such co-operation. It shares in the experience of the farmer and acquires expe 
craftsmen as teachers for the improvement and preservation of the regional crafts an 


trades. 
Together with such subjects as Turkish, social studi: Science, mathematic ind 


art, the students receive practical training in agriculture, animal husbandry, trades and 


, 
industrial arts. Through a guidance programme students are assisted to choose an 
appropriate career by the end of the third year. Those who show ability and aptitude for 


teaching are given courses to train them as teachers in the 5-year elementary schools 


Usually the student becomes a teacher in his own village. Some of the students recs 
instruction in public health and eventually are assigned as village public health officers o1 
midwives. Others specialize in various trades or become expert farmers and work in 
their home villages or in villages where they may be needed. Institutes offer refresher 
courses to help their graduates study and solve their problems and improve their methods 
of teaching. 
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OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Natal. Education Department. Syllabuses for native primary schools: Infant class I and Il 
and standards Ito VII. Pietermaritzburg, 1949. 256 p. 








This curriculum guide for teachers in African primary schools is organized by subjects. 
A table in the introduction shows the total time per week that should be allotted to each 
subject. 


The separate chapters vary considerably in presentation, but usually contain both 
notes for the teacher (aims, classroom method, prescribed or suggested textbooks) and a 
graded setting-out of content matter for the successive classes. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Allen, Arthur B. Rural education. London, Allman and Son Ltd., 1950. 2v. Vol. I, 
255 p. Vol. il, 145 p. 





This work is published in two volumes. Volume I: The village schoolmaster, dealing with 
the philosophy of the schoolmaster who comes to a village for the first time, and the 
reactions of the village people to him; and Farm and field, which outlines the type of 
background education found necessary and attractive inside school. Volume II: The country 
school, dealing with the academic and practical curriculum following the principles 
enumerated in Farm and field. It describes the working programme of a particular country 
school in Oxfordshire (the Endowed School at Great Haseley) and shows in detail how the 
curriculum was made to fit local conditions and needs. 











Burton, H.M. The education of the countryman. London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
and Co., 1943. 251 p. 





There are about 80 teachers' training colleges and about 20 university training departments 
in England and Wales. Together they produce 7,000 trained teachers a year, and of these 
between 1, 000 and 2, 000 secure posts in rural schools. "At present there may be one or 
two colleges in England which offer special facilities for rural teachers, but even these do 
so purely on their own unofficial initiative and by no decree of the central authority". 


So, all teacher-training students take the same course and examination whether they 
will teach in cities or rural communities. 'The least successful will eventually be 


. " 
appointed to a rural area . 


"It has not yet been officially recognized in fact that the practice, if not the theory, of 
teaching in country schools and in town schools must be very different matters: it is left to 


the young rural teacher, trained on yardstick principles, including brief teaching periods 
in town schools, to discover this simple difference for himself". 


The training of rural teachers may be improved: 


(a) certain training colleges should be reserved for students who wish to teach 
in country schools; 


(b) in rural colleges emphasis should be shifted from the academic studies to the 
professional, and the following subjects must come intotheir own- needlecraft, 
housecraft, woodwork, gardening; 


(c) practice teaching must be prolonged from 6 weeks to 6 months, in two periods of 
three months each; 


(d) teaching practice will not be the only activity outside the college walls - the student 
will visit farms and rural factories and study village activities. 
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Cousin, Bernard. The community and the school; or the harnessing of the cultural 














the school to promote training in democracy). Ely, Cambridgeshire, (England) = 
W. Jefferson and Son, Ltd., 1945. 147 p. 


Ely, Cambridgeshire, (England) 








This book was written for "the man in the street' with the purpose of promoting thé 
closest possible contact between the community and the school. 





74. Great Britain. Board of Education. Handbook of suggestions. For the consideration of 








Stationery Office, 1944. 571 p. 


In many country schools all the children up to the age of seven or eight are taught by th 
assistant teacher. The problem is basically that of occupying these young children useft 





Wer . } 
and happily. To foster this habit of mind in children, to give them suitable opportunities 
for social and practical experience, to train them to talk clearly, to teach them the 
beginnings of reading, writing and arithmetic are, next to care for the children's physical 


welfare, the most important matters at this stage 


For the older children, besides the school subjects, needlework for the girls and 
gardening for the boys form a part of the course in most rural schools. Scientific 


y gardening is only possible where the facilities are adequate and the teacher has the necessar‘ 
i knowledge. In schools for children under eleven some amount of plant cultivation may well 
y form part of the scheme of nature study and add greatly to the amenities of the school. 


In Oone-teacher schools there is even greater need for resourcefulness on the teacher 
part. It is inevitable that a simpler form of curriculum should be adopted, in view of the 
fact that the requirements of the younger children make great inroads on the teacher's tin 
On the other hand such small schools may, in their intimacy and informality, have someth 
akin to the life of a family. 


The rural school has the advantage of applying its handicraft to many real needs whi 
may not arise in urban communities, e.g., in connexion with the implements required fo1 


5 

the cottage, the home or the farm. 
There is an increasing tendency to concentrate senior scholars in larger numbers in 

Area Rural Schools where it is possible to provide generously for the school garden, with 
its appurtenances of sheds for the storage of tools and crops, cold frames and greenhouses 
potting and repair sheds. In all this work there is ample scope for the exercise of craft 
skill and many schools have been quick to seize their opportunities. 

f 

75 Great Britain. Ministry of Education. Welsh Department. Education in rural Wales. 


London, H.M.'s Stationery Office, 1949. 36 p. (Pamphlet No. 3.). 


After an examination of its particular problems the book suggests that rural educati: 
be improved if the following points are accepted (p. 12): 


(a) Careful attention should be given to the special needs of rural children both as 
individuals and as members of a particular society. 


(b) In matters of premises, equipment and quality of teaching staff, rural schools 
should receive the same consideration as is given to urban schools. 
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teachers and others concerned in the work of the public elementary school. London, H.M.'s 
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(c) Suitable teachers should be recruited; they must be people for whom the 
countryside and its heritage have a special appeal and they should be offered 
conditions which will make life in the countryside attractive to them. 


(d) Care should be taken to ensure that the content of the curriculum is based 
substantially upon rural life, so that the child can be nurtured through his 
natural affinities. It can be claimed that the very best education for a child 
during his formative, impressionable years if to become thoroughly steeped 
in the atmosphere of his own invironment. 


(e) In planning the premises and curricula of the modern rural school, it is 
necessary to keep constantly in mind the real needs of country children and of 
rural society generally. Every effort should be made to build schools in rural 
districts with due regard to the importance of maintaining a whole and homogenous 
environment. 


There is also a discussion on the réle of the rural school in its environment and 
of the special problems of the rural school curriculum, 


Northern Ireland. Advisory Council for Education. Rural education. Belfast, H.M's 
Stationery Office, 1950. 47 p. 





Advises against providing separate and specialized training courses for intending rural 
teachers. All teachers should take the same general course, but this should include 
material suited to the needs of teachers who will eventually find themselves placed in 
country areas and should refer especially to the ways in which knowledge of the countryside 
can be used in the education of both urban and rural children. However, specialized 
training is necessary for some teachers. It should follow the teachers' ordinary training 
and should be made available at refresher and summer school courses. 


An effort should be made through financial or other material inducements to offset the 
attractions which lure the best teachers from the country. For the sake of the child, the general 
material prospects of the rural teacher must not be inferior to those of the teacner of a 
town or city school. 


It is not sufficient, in a rural area, merely to give the curriculum a bias towards 
rural studies; these should be warp and woof of work at school. The young child comes to 
school with his mind attuned to the everyday experiences of his life, and progress, even in 
the formal subjects of his education, can best be achieved by building upon and enlarging 
the concepts which he has already stored in his mind. 


Activity methods in a rural school should not be confined to the classroom or to the 
radius of the school grounds, but should spread to the farmyards, the fields, the hedges, 
and woods, so that the child's curiosity and sense of wonder may find answer and 
satisfaction in a growing realization of the meaning of the living process around him. 


However, the child's continuing education should not be confined to the narrow limits 
of his physical environment. He should come to know something of the outside world and 
his education ought not to be such as to prevent his pursuing at a later date, if he should 
wish to do so, a vocation or profession which would entail his living in a town or city. 


Richmond, W.K. The rural school: its problems and prospects. London, Alvin Redman 
Ltd., 1953. 208 p. 





Reasons for rural teaching's being unattractive in England: (a) low salaries, (b) overwork, 


(c) poor living conditions, (d) isolation. In 1946 it was estimated that of existing rural 
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schools, 30 per cent were built before 1870, 40 per cent between 1870 and 1900, that 89.6 
per cent still had earth closets, 22 per cent had water that "was unfit for drinking", and 
18 per cent "had no water supply of any kind". 


The rural school has a twofold responsibility: it must develop in its pupils the 
qualities which will be required in their future occupations; it must also foster a genuine 
interest in the life and work of the countryside. So the rural school teacher must be 
prepared to develop these qualities in the pupils, and he can only do so if he has them 
himself. Paper qualifications will not suffice. 


The root of the question of improving rural teacher training is not one of training 
at all but of recruitment. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
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Bathurst, Effie G., Modern ways in one-and two-teacher schools. Washington, D.C., 
United States Government Printing Office, 1951. 48 p. (United States Office of Education 
Bulletin 1951, No. 18). 





Describes practices in small rural schools that are helping rural boys and girls to get a 
good education. The good modern one-teacher school or two-teacher school has attractive 
rural surroundings. It uses and improves the resources of the country community. It is 
a place where older children learn to help the younger, where children, young people, and 
adults work together and learn from one another. Boys and girls remain long enough with 
one teacher for her to appraise and guide their progress intelligently. Understanding and 
co-operation exist among parents, pupils, teacher and community. 


Bathurst, Effie G. Schools count in country life. Washington, D.C., United States 
Government Printing Office, 1947. 61 p. (United States Office of Education Bulletin 
1947, No. 8) 





Many examples are given of how a rural school teacher can help improve the community in 
which he teaches. 


Bowen, Genevieve. Living and learning in a rural school. New York, Macmillan Co., 
1946. 324 p. 


Deals with the problems of developing home-school co-operation, using and contributing 
to community resources, and reaching out to the larger community. 


Brewton, John E. Shared experiences: Problems and practices in the small rural school. 








The small rural schools workshop. Nashville, Tenn., George Peabody College for 





Teachers, Division of Surveys and Field Studies, 1941. 59 p. Mimeographed. (Problems 
in teacher education, Vol. VI.). 


The experiences recorded in this volume have been shared and discussed in the Small Rural 
Schools Workshop held at George Peabody College. They represent an exploratory effort 
to answer two questions: What are the characteristics of a good rural school? And how 
may we develop a school having these characteristics ? 
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A good rural school, the workshoppers agreed, fits the instructional programme 
into the life of the community, improves through school and community experiences the 
quality of living in the neighbourhood, values child growth above a mere acquiring of 
information and encourages creative expression. 


In a good rural school, classroom instruction is brought into living contact with the 
natural, material, and human resources of the neighbourhood and is built upon the major 
problems of rural life. 


The teacher and community work together in putting the programme jointly devised 
into action. The people willingly participate in the school activities. 


Butterworth, Julian E., ed. Rural schools for tomorrow. Yearbook of the Department of 
Rural Education, National Education Association of the United States, 1945. Washington, 
D.C., N.B.A., 1955. T32' p. 





It may appear mercenary to place high salaries first in the list of suggestions for 
attracting and holding competent teachers in the rural schools. However, both experience 
and research reveal that a desirable professional status is one of the most potent of all 
forces in the development of strong teaching groups. Professional status is the result of 
the right combination of income and education, physical and emotional security. Once this 
combination is achieved the school exerts great influence in the attracting and holding of 
competent teachers". 


Columbia University. Teachers College. Institute of Field Studies. Public education and 
the future of Puerto Rico; a curriculum survey, 1948-49. New York, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1950. 614 p. 








The findings of some twenty experts from Teachers College, Columbia University, who 
made a survey in 1948 and 1949 in co-operation with Puerto Rican educators. 


The study explains why the educational programme had to be improved and bases 
suggested changes on the needs and resources (material and manpower) of the people of 
Puerto Rico, and on their own social philosophy and way of life. An educational programme 
was developed to suit Puerto Rican problems of health, economic efficiency, creative and 
aesthetic living, social effectiveness, and communications. 


A thorough description of the steps taken to solve a practical problem ina 
comparatively underdeveloped area. 


Dunn, Fannie W. The child in the rural environment. Yearbook of the Department of Rural 
Education. 1951. National Education Association of the United States. Washington, D.C., 
N.E.A., 1951. 245 p. 





The rural education programme today is not based on the rural environment. It is an 
adaptation of the programme developed in and for the distinctive conditions of city life. 


It is necessary to be realistic in programmes for rural education. In spite of all 
social progress, poverty or near poverty will probably continue to characterize rural areas 
for some years to come. Money cannot yet be lavishly spent for rural education. 
Imagination, inventiveness and reason must discover unused resources already at hand, and 
devise better ways of using whatever financial support is afforded. Ways must be found of 
co-ordinating all possible contributions which home, school and community can make to the 
child's development. The various community agencies should be asked to lend their 
support for the education of rural children. 






































85. Everett, Marcia, ed. The rural supervisor at work. Yearbook of the Department of 
Rural Education, 1949. National Education Association of the United States. Washington, 
D.C., Ni EB. Aicy 242 p. 





Discusses in detail ways of helping rural school teachers to develop professionally, 
including the following: 


(a) Demonstrations to stimulate group effort. 
(b) Teacher groups to develop curriculum materials. 
(c) Teacher groups to observe in host schools. 











86. Hamblen, Stewart B. and Page, Richmond. Improvement of living through the schools. 
Oneonta, New York, American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1951. 69 p. 
In 1939 the Sloan Foundation sponsored an extensive Project in Applied Economics designed 
to show that school instruction can improve living conditions, particularly in such matters 
as diet, clothing and housing. The approach was based on practical co-operation between 
teacher training institutions, schools, and community agencies, for the purpose of 

- adapting the content and method of instruction in elementary and secondary schools to 

| existing local needs. The present report describes and evaluates community programmes 
conducted by ten teacher-training institutions and their co-operating schools since 1943, 
when the AACTE began participation in the Sloan Project. By its terms of reference the 
Sloan Project is closely linked to American conditions; however, its findings deserve study 
by fundamental educators in other parts of the world. 

d 

~ If the basic assumption of the Project is sound - namely that the content and method 
of instruction in the schools of a community can improve the use of the community's 
resources and raise the standards of living for its families - then it follows that the 
teachers inthe schools play a most important r6éle in the process. Teachers cannot be 
slaves to textbooks and rigidly prescribed courses of study. Instead they must be broadly 
informed in the principal fields of knowledge, able to understand children and their 
development, aware that home and family relationships affect the behaviour of children in 
school and are affected in turn by what goes on in school, sensitive to the everyday problems 

ne which face the children and their parents, resourceful in finding ways to introduce the study 
of local conditions and problems into the instructional materials used in their classes, and 
constantly alert to discover opportunities to co-ordinate the work of the school with that of 
other educational agencies in the community. 

The future teacher must, during the course of his pre-service training, acquire thes« 
traits and competencies. Teachers! colleges must provide such training. It is for this 
reason that, in 1943, the American Association of Teachers Colleges presented a plan to 
the Sloan Foundation for co-operating in the Applied Economic Project. 

al 
, 
87. Hilton, Ernest. Rural school management. New York, American Book Company, 1949. 
278 p. as 
The rural school teacher must know the community which his school serves and in which the 
children he teaches live, if he is to develop school experiences which both draw from and 
s contribute to good community living. To that end, systematic community study is essential. 


Community study may also be undertaken by the children in regular curriculum units. 
Sometimes the whole community may co-operate in such a survey. 
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Procedures found helpful for strengthening school and community relationships, and 
for making the school more effective as an agency of community improvement are 


discussed. 
The following steps are suggestions for making rural teaching more attractive: 


(a) Dignify the profession of teaching by raising the standards of education required 
for certification and entrance into the profession. The effective preparation of 
rural school teachers should include thorough training in the adaptation of 
educational philosophy, organization, methods and content to the basic characteristics 
and needs of rural living. 


(b) Rural teachers should be paid salaries commensurate with the standard of living 
which professional workers have a right to expect. 


(c) Rural communities should make available attractive and comfortable living 
quarters for rural teachers. This is primarily a public, community responsibility. 


(d) Modern, well-equipped school buildings in pleasing school surroundings will give 
a better incentive to rural school teachers. 


(e) Rural teachers should be assured by practice at least, and by law if necessary, 
security of tenure and adequate pensions upun retirement. 


(f) Competent professional supervision should always be available for rural schools. 


Kreitlow, Burton W. Rural education: community backgrounds. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1954. 409 p. 





This is an attempt to integrate materials from the fields of education and rural sociology. 
Rural education is interpreted in a broad sense, to include many rural-oriented educational 
agencies and organizations such as the Agricultural Extension Service, rural libraries, 
rural churches, farm organizations and others. 


Agencies and institutions which are, or may be, associated with rural education 
are surveyed. 


Landis, Benson Y. Rural welfare services. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1949. 201 p. 





During recent years, teachers' salaries in rural schools have averaged only one-half of 
those of urban teachers; expenditure per pupil in rural schools has been about 70 per cent 
of the urban level; and taxable property value per pupil in the country has been equal to 
only about one half of that in the city. ''The poorest schools are generally found in poverty 
communities where the home environment is not of the best. In other words, the children 
who most need good schools usually get the poorest ones". The farm population, with only 
about one-tenth of the national income has to finance the education of one-third of the 
nation's children. 


It is recognized, however, that a teacher with insight and sympathy may do wonders 
in a rural school, even though he receives a poverty wage. Also, living in rural 
communities leads to a natural and healthful participation in the affairs of real life which is 
often lacking in urban communities. 
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McCharen, W.K. Improving the quality of living: a study of community schools in the 


South. Nashville, Tennessee, George Peabody College of Teachers, Division of Surveys 
and Field Studies, 1947. 67 p. 





Presents 22 "stories" of school programmes which are attempting to serve the needs and 
interests of people living in the communities where the schools are located. The purpose 


of the study is to discuss and identify the characteristics of community schools. 


National Education Association. Educational Policies Commission. Strengthening 
community life. Washington, D.C. 1954. 42 p. 





A report on the réle of the school in relation to its community, prepared by a sub- 
committee and unanimously adopted by the Educational Policies Commission in March 1954, 
" 


It develops and illustrates the following theses: (1) “strong local communities have 


unique contributions to make to the achievement of American purposes", (2) ‘In the 
process of building strong local community life citizens should become and remain self- 
reliant, inventive and independent individuals, self-protected against the stifling 
encroachment of statism and deadening conformity". (3) 'The local community's schools 
can and should become potent channels used by the people to strengthen local community 


life". 


National Society for the Study of Education. The Community school, ed. by Nelson B. 


Henry. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1953. 292 p. (Its fifty-second Yearbook). 


American education in the postwar period. Chicago, University of 


Chicago Press, 1945. 292 p. (Its forty-fourth Yearbook, Part I). 





The purposes of the 52nd yearbook are described as (a) to report on the develo 


present status of the community school, (b) to note its special relationships and uniqu 
features and (c) to describe, analyse and interpret some important research and practice 
The community school is here defined as ''a school which has concerns beyond the 
training of literate ... citizens who reflect the values and processes of a particular 
etting. In addition to these basic educational tasks it is directly concerned with improving 
all aspects of living in the community, in the broad meaning of that concept, in the loc ul, 





State, regional, national or international community. To attain that end, the community 
! 


school is consciously used by the people of the community 





Within the terms of this definition, four different emphases are distinguished among 
community schools: (a) the community centred curriculum, where the school looks upor 
the community as a resource for the enrichment of its programme, and where action by the 
school for community improvement is largely incidental to the carrying out of the 
curriculum plan. This is analogous to the situation in various Unesco training programmes 
for fundamental education workers, as at Patzcuaro in Mexico, Sirs-el-Layyan in Egypt and 
Yelwal in Mysore, India, in each of which the practical results achieved in the neighbourhood 
are in the nature of a by-product, the emphasis being on the training of pupils who will 
return to their communities with the new attitudes engendered by such training; (b) the 
vocation-centred curriculum in which the school looks to the community primarily as a 
resource to give pupils various kinds of work. In such schools the heads of industry and 
civic and other agencies may have some voice in curriculum planning, and the school may 
maintain vocational guidance and follow-u} rvices for pupils, as well as offer adult 
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classes to meet the vocational demands of the community; (c) the community-centre school, 
in which the physical facilities of the school are widely used by various groups in the 
community, and the emphasis is primarily on this use, with little or no attempt to integrate 
plans and procedures for community development; (d) the community-service school, in 
which the emphasis is on the improvement of community life. Here stress is laid in the 
curriculum upon community problems; pupils and parents alike study such problems, and 
not only are the physical facilities of the school used by citizens but there is alsoa 

definite plan of action co-ordinating the whole range of school-community activities. This 
is the type of community school in the Philippines, where efforts to improve community 
standards are not incidental to the use of the community by the school, or to the use of the 
school by the community. 


Education", takes up a number of principles which should guide the development of a 
community school programme, among which are: 


(a) 


(b) 


(a) 


National Society for the Study of Education. Education in rural communities. ed. by 
Nelson B. Henry. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1952. 359 p. (Its fifty-first 
Yearbook, Part Il). 


Chapter VII discusses the training of staff for rural schools. It is pointed out that 
rural schools are in most places staffed by teachers having the least professional training, 
the lowest class of certificate, and the poorest salary in the public school system. Various 
schemes are described for the pre-service education of rural school teachers. Grambling 
College in Louisiana gives a course called "Orientation and Community Life". Explanatory 
student teaching gives the student direct participation in the life and affairs of the 
community - work with parents and children, and with social, religious, and business 
agencies, 


for teachers in rural areas - all students take up similar courses, and every student must 
receive an assignment in practice teaching ina rural school - e.g. University of Florida 
programme. 
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Chapter X of the 44th yearbook ''The Community-School Emphases in Postwar 


Since education is a continuous process, it cannot be confined within fixed 
administrative divisions; but for education to be most effective there must be co- 
ordination of all educational services in a community. 


When educational activities are based upon the needs and interests of those for 
whom they are planned, community problems assume primary importance in the 
school's curriculum, and the school utilizes the community's resources in the 
solution of community problems. 


The democratic method in education is a practicable method to use in an 
educational programme based on community problems and interests. 


An educational programme designed for all age levels of a community is 
characterized by flexibility - space and equipment serve multiple purposes; 

the materials of instruction are adaptable and the methods pliable; requirements 
for attendance and credit are adjustable. 


The teacher in a community school is a member of the community. 


A community school makes its physical plant and environment a community 
centre which demonstrates the desirable operation and maintenance of property. 





The all-inclusive plan of teacher education rejects the idea of having special courses 
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Olsen, Edward G., ed. School and community programs: a casebook of successful 








practice from kindergarten through college and adult education. New York, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1949. 510 p. 











Chapter 13 takes up the problem of teacher education. 


In addition to knowing children and the subject matter to be taught, teachers of 
schools which emphasize community resources must know the interests and customs of the 
people whom they serve, their problems, and how they make a living. They must know 
the organizations and methods of the other public services of the community. They must 
know how the problems of their patrons and the agencies of the community relate to 
problems and agencies elsewhere in the state, in the nation, andin the world. Above all, 
they must know how to study a local community so as to identify its problems and resources. 


(M.F. Scay). 


Orata, Pedro T. Fundamental education in an Amerindian community. Washington, D.C., 


Bureau of Indian Affairs, United States Department of the Interior, 1953. 22 


Describes the work done in 1936-37 to organize a community school in an isolated rural 


Indian community. 


The results indicated: first, that the Indian people within a year could learn, if given 
a chance, to take responsibilities for the management of their own lives; second, that the 
integration of school and practical activities did not result in detriment to the pupils 
achievement in the regular subjects; third, the teachers enjoyed the work even tnough they 
had to devote much more than the official time to it. Furthermore, the training provided 
was carried Over into the homes and in later years. 


Peterson, Shailer. How well are Indian children educated? Summary of results of a three 








year programme testing the achievement of Indian children in federal, public and missior 
schools. Lawrence, Kansas, Haskell Institute Print Shop, 1947. 182 p. 


7 . tlen 
[he primary Objectives of Indian schools are: To give students an understanding and 
appreciation of their own tribal réle, art, music, and community organization; to teach 


students through their own participation in school and community government to become 
constructive citizens of their communities; to aid students in analyzing the economi: 
resources of their reservation and in planning more effective ways of utilizing these 
resources for the improvement of standards of living; to teach through actual demonstration, 
intelligent conservation of natural resources; to give students first-hand experience 
livestock management, use of native materials in housing and clothing, in subsistence 
gardening, co-operative marketing, farm mechanics, and whatever other vocational skills 
are needed to earn a livelihood in the region; to develop better health habits, improved 





sanitation, and higher standards of diet with a view to prevention of trachoma, tuk 
and infant diseases; to give students an understanding of the social and economic world 
immediately about them and to aid them in achieving some mastery over their environment; 
and to serve as a community centre in meeting the social and economic needs of the 


" 
community 


In 1946-47 a comprehensive testing programme was undertaken to examine the progress 
and achievement that the Indian children had made in various types of educational situations. 
Among the questions asked was: 'Does the emphasis placed upon the use of resources, home 
economics, and the vocational subjects operate to detract from the academic achievement of 
the students in the Indian school?"'. The answer was as follows: 


tlnary + . } ° 
No. A survey of Indian school schedules indicates that a considerable amount of the 


student's time in Indian schools is spent in vocational training. However, the fact that the 
Indian students perform as well as they do on the standardized tests in the academic subjects, 
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makes it evident that this special training has not penalized them and may even have con- 
tributed to a relatively high level of achievement. It should be assumed that there would 
be a considerable opportunity for integration between the academic type of material and 
the practical vocational training, and that this kind of fusion or integration could be 
responsible for relatively high achievement in both areas of training". 


Reeves, F.W. Education for rural America. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1945. 213 p. 





Chapter IV considers teacher education. Teachers must learn to make use of the resources 
of the community for educational purposes and to relate resources of education to the 
community. Chapter VI takes up the way in which education in rural areas may be improved 
and the way the school can improve community living standards. Describes the principles 
and problems of the Sloan Foundation Projects. The projects were designed to improve 
rural education. Describes the work done by Western Caroline Teachers College at 
Cullowhee, N.C. in providing training for the use of community resources. 


, 


Roberts, Roy W. On-the-job education in rural communities. Yearbook of the Department 
of Rural Education, 1947, National Education Association. Washington, D.C., N.E.A., 
1947. 139 p. 





Concerned with the use of on-the-job education as a means of solving rural problems. 
Activities are organized in which educational experience on a job is combined with group 
instruction to form an integrated programme of education. It is possible to put into 
practice, on the job, some of the facts and principles acquired in class instruction and at 
the same time to correct in class instruction some of the problems and difficulties 
encountered on the job. 


On-the-job education is of value in rural areas not only because it provides 
opportunities for students to earn as they learn but also because it enables local rural 
schools to supplement the often limited laboratories with facilities and equipment supplied 
by home, industry, business and agriculture. 


’ 


Tennessee. State Department of Education. Living and learning in small rural schools. 
Nashville, Tennessee, 1943. 129 p. 





Lists some of the advantages of the small rural school and of the rural community: 
(a) The school is a real home in which everyone participates in a common interest. 
(b) Work has a real purpose and meaning. 

(c) Country life means an abundance of plant and animal life, nearness to the soil. 
(d) Materials for teaching are plentiful. 

(e) There are fewer children and smaller classes. 

(f) Daily programmes and activities are more flexible. 

(g) There are opportunities for participation in community life. 

(h) Teaching ina small rural school is a real challenge. 


Shows how a school carried out a study for its community history and the manner in 
which the pupils took part. 
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Tireman, L.S. and Watson, Mary. 
Albuquerque, University of New Mexico Press, 1948. 


51 - 





A community school in a Spanish-speaking village. 





in 1943 under the title La Comunidad. 





169 p. 


illus. 


Originally published 


An account of a five-year project (1938-1942) carried out at the Nambe village school, 


New Mexico, United States of America, as reported by the directors of the school. 


It 


describes how the curriculum, originally planned for the children of English-speaking 
settlers, was gradually adapted to cover the main needs and interests of the community - 


land use, health and nutrition and a command of oral English. 
described in detail, with abundant documentation. 


The methods of teaching are 


The teachers struck a balance between 


free activities and formal class work and succeeded in making the school a powerful 
social agency in the community. 


Warburton, A.A. Guidance in a rural community. 





With an introduction by Ruth Strang. 


Washington, D.C., Alliance of Rural Youth with the co-operation of the Department of 


Rural Education, N.E.A., 


Chapter 11 takes up the problem of training teachers towards unde 


1952. 156 p. 


Y 
I 


‘standing rural school- 


children by means of workshops, home visits, study of individual children (keeping 


anecdotal records of them) and similar procedures. 


planning is encouraged, which would include the following: 


(a) 


Establishing a friendly relation with the parents, for example, by sending a 


note home in advance mentioning interest in visiting them and desire to talk 
about their child, but avoiding any indication that the teacher is coming as a 
fault finder. 


(b) 


of a remedial nature. 


West Virginia Public Schools. Suggested plans of organization and procedure 
and teachers of one-and two-teacher elementary schools, including minimum standard 


Reviewing all information on hand about the child. 





equipment. 


170 p. 


This handbook, 


Chapter VII describes a plan of study of the rural community by the 
school children, and the parents, which would include interviews, study of 


which is a 
and is designed to incorporate the 
teacher rural schools. 


second revisi<« 


yn, the 


1S 


result of the work of 


rural 


remains and records, observation, mapping, photography and questionnaires. 


transportation of goods and people, and 


mation would include details of education, 





religion, 


services to the home 


ind 


to individuals. 


Keeping in mind the object of the visit which is to find out about the economi 
and social standing of the family and the relations of the 
and other members of the family, as well as the child's developmental histor 


Studying, together with other teachers, the anecdotal record of the child in 
order to find out possible causes of the child's behaviour and to plan methods 


for 


ideas of teachers and supervisors on the aims « 


teacher, 
histori 
rhe 
recreation, health and property, 
communication facilities, production and processing of goods, distribution of goods, 


child to the parents 


) 


¢ 


In regard to home visits, careful 


Charleston, Division of Elementary Schools, State Department of Education, 
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The White House Conference on rural education, 3, 4 and 5 October, 1944. Washington 








D.C., National Education Association of the United States, 1945. 272 p. 


Two hundred and thirty leaders in education, government, labour, industry and agriculture 
from 43 states met for three days in Washington at the invitation of the President to 
consider the problems and needs of rural school children and to propose plans to meet 
them. A charter of education for rural children contains ten provisions which should serve 


as goals in years to come: 
(a) Every rural child has the right to a satisfactory, modern elementary education. 
(b) Every rural child has the right to a satisfactory, modern secondary education, 


(c) Every rural child has the right to an educational programme that bridges the gap 
between home and school, and between school and adult life. 


(d) Every rural child has the right through his school to health services, educational 
and vocational guidance, library facilities, recreational activities, and, where 
needed, school lunches and transportation facilitie’S at public expense. 


(e) Every rural child has the right to teachers, supervisors, and administrators who 
know rural life and who are educated to deal effectively with the problems peculiar 
to rural schools. 


Wilson, Clara O. Teaching beginners ina rural school. Lincoln, Nebraska, The 
University Publishing Co., 1946. 32p. 





Suggests basic steps that may be followed by teachers of beginners in a rural school in 
order to fit the programme to the needs of rural children. 


(a) Study of each child. The teacher should learn all he can about the beginner's 
background, his development, and his needs. Friendly, tactful visits to the home 
may be of great value. Observation and informal conversation with the child 
usually discloses much of what the teacher needs to know. 


(b) A cumulative record of each child begun with his first year is very valuable. The 
county superintendent should be consulted in this regard. 


(c) Improve the child's school environment. Secure special equipment for beginners. 
Use resources of the community. 


(d) A frequent and continued appraisal of the child's growth is helpful. The teacher 
should check the progress of each child, physically, mentally, socially and 
emotionally with the objectives and standards desired. In this way the teacher can 
guide him to the next stage of growth. 


(e) Study carefully the growth level and needs of five-year olds. 
(f) Every rural child has the right to educational service and guidance during the entire 
year and full-time attendance for at least twelve years ina school that is open for not 


less than nine months in each year. 


(g) Every rural child has the right through the school to participate in community life 
and culture. 


(h) Every rural child has the right to a local school system sufficiently strong to provide 
all the services required for a modern education. 


(i) Every rural child has the right to have tax resources of his community, state and 
nation used to guarantee him an American standard of educational opportunity. 
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A report on problems of the professional personnel for rural education contains the 
following points: 


(a) Pre-service and in-service training programme for rural school teachers should 
include these features: (1) functional general education; (2) thorough knowledge of 
the subjects and grades taught; (3) a working knowledge of human growth and 
development; (4) understanding of statutes, trends and needs of rural-urban 
society and the manner in which the institutions affect individual and group life; 

(5) skill in using experimentally a variety of methods and materials; (6) continuous 
on and off-campus laboratory experiences in school, home and community as an 
integral part of professional personnel education programmes; and (7) special 
instruction, observation and practice for teachers who are to teach in rural schools. 

(b) How competent personnel may be attracted: (1) equal salaries for rural teachers; 

(2) greater effort must be extended to recruit better teachers for rural schools; 

(3) provision for pension and retirement; (4) living conditions for rural personnel 

must be substantially improved; (5) the welfare of rural personnel must be constantly 

improved; (6) rural school teachers must be permanent members of the community; 

(7) satisfactory working conditions must be provided. 


Wofford, Kate V., ed. Education of teachers for rural America. Yearbook of the 


Department of Rural Education of the National Education Association of the United States. 
Washington, D.C., N.E.A., 1946. 142 p. 





The characteristics of the emerging programme of rural teacher education are: (a) the 
steady extension of the time preparation before certification, (b) the lessening of 
differentiation in curriculum offerings, (c) the liberalizing of the education of rural 
teachers, (d) the development of realistic and functional professional courses, and 

(e) the assumption of responsibility for the education of rural teachers by certain land- 
grant colleges. 


W.C. Bagley warned against marked differentiation between the training of rural and 
city school teachers on the following grounds: (a) the cleavages between rural and urban 
Americans are already too numerous and acute, (b) the basic culture and training required 
in the elementary school are needed alike by rural and urban children, and {c) the constant, 
perhaps increasing, flow of rural people toward the urban centres and vice versa establishes 
the need for a uniform educational background. 


Programmes of teacher preparation are now giving attention to the study of the 
community, both as a means of identifying school responsibilities and as a means of 
locating community resources which may help to make the educational programme more 
effective. 


Approximately 50 per cent of the American school-age children live in the rural areas. 
Fully half of these rural children will go as adults to urban communities to make their 
livelihood. 


Wofford, Kate V. Modern education in the small rural school. New York, Macmillan Co. 


1938. 582 p. (ch. 1V: The teacher in the modern school, pp. 55-76). 





The desirable professional qualities for rural school teachers are: 
(a) a broad cultural education; 


(b) a functional knowledge of the natural world, especially in the following fields: 
astronomy, geology, nature study, agriculture 
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(c) skill in the practical arts - carpentry, crafts, stage craft, etc.; 
(d) a rich knowledge of child psychology and development; 


(e) an acquaintanceship with the field of experimentation in the methods 
of teaching basic subjects. 


Among the personal qualities needed are: the capacity for continuous growth, 
a personal philosophy of education embracing interest in children as well as in subject 
matter, and a sincere regard for the 'rural heritage’. 


According to the 1934-1936 Report of the United States Commissioner of Education, 
there were in 1934, 138,542 teachers in one-room schools and 48, 822 teachers in two- 
room schools, making a total of 187, 364 teachers, approximating one-third of all the 
elementary school teachers in the nation. 


Wofford, Kate V. Teaching in small schools. New York, Macmillan Co., 1946. 349 p. 





Part Four takes up the problem of understanding and working in the out-of-school 
environment, shows why a community survey is basic to such understanding, and gives 
details of activities that would yield basic information about rural communities. Such 
activities are listed under 1] educational assumptions upon which a community survey 
should be based. 


(a) To understand a community, One should know its historical background. 


(b) The physical aspects of the environment which have greatly influenced the 
industrial, social and cultural life of the people should be understood. 


(c) Basic to community understanding is an intelligent appreciation of its 
economic life. 


(d) Men are in part the product of the cultural elements of the environment. Study 
the cultural and civic patterns of the community, such as the cultural services 
and the use of the same by the school, the types of civic, religious, political and 
social-welfare organizations Operating, etc. 


(e) With increase of leisure-hours, recreation has become a community problem. Make 
a study of the recreational features of the community and evaluate their programmes. 


(f) The homes in which children live are important factors in their physical health and 
emotional stability. Visit the homes of the children and observe the relationships 
that exist between parents and children, evaluate the standards set in the home for 
health, recreation, sanitation, etc. 


(g) The men and women of achievement in the community greatly influence the lives of 
children, particularly if the community is small and stable. Who are these men and 
women, and what have they done to influence the community ? 


(h) The ethnological composition of the people is significant because it largely determines 
the dominant mores of the community. Study the composition of the population, 
whether foreign or native, compile vital statistics, such as mortality rates of 
children, etc. 
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Health is no longer an individual matter. It is the concern of community, and the 
welfare of the children depends upon the efficiency with which the community accepts 
the responsibility. Make a chart of the health agencies in the community, describe 
their services to the school, and show how such services are performed. 


(j) The way people govern themselves is indicative of their mores, customs and 
social habits. Make a study of the local government and check how well it provides 
for health, schools and other needs; make a similar study of the services provided 
by the state and national governments. 


(k) The transportation and communication facilities of a people in large measure 
determine their stage of growth and what we call ‘civilization’. Study the 
transportation and communication facilities, draw a map of roads, railroads, water 
transportation, etc., and of radios, newspapers and telephones in the homes. 


Wofford, Kate V. The workshop way with foreign students. Gainsville, Florida, 


University of Florida Press, 1954. 149 p. (Studies in Education). 





A report of a Turkish project in rural education at the College of Education, University of 
Florida, 23 October 1952 to 1 September 1953. The project was composed of 25 Turkish 
educators interested in the improvement of rural education - 21 men and 4 women. The 
group came to the United States of America under the auspices of the United States 
Government, but it was financed by grants from the Turkish Government, and from the 
Ford and Rockefeller Foundations, The project had three phases: (a) two months spent 
in Ankara, (b) eight months on the campus of the University of Florida, and (c) two 
summer months spent on different college campuses in the United States of America. 


Among the unique features of the project were: (a) The Turkish group came as a 
team, rather than as individuals, (b) It was not English-speaking, (c) It was composed 
of people of varying levels - teachers, headmasters, supervisors, instructors of teacher- 
training institutions, (d) The job expectation of the group upon its return to Turkey had 
been clearly defined and was consistent with the team goals, (e) The project was both 
instructional and experimental. 


The fields were: (a) Rural education, with emphasis upon curriculum content and 
organization and methods; (b) human growth and development; (c) teacher education; 
(d) supervision; and (e) materials of instruction. The activities included forums on 
special subjects, visits and observations in rural schools and health centres, field trips, 
groups discussions, film shows, etc. 

Among the organized programmes in rural areas participated in by the visitors wer: 
4-H club programmes, agricultural extension services, poultry judging, bee-keeping, 
hog-raising, and the Future Farmers of America programme. 


Works, G.A. and Lesser, S.I. Rural America today: its schools and community life 


Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1942. 450 p. 
rural schools, pp. 144-165). 























(Ch. VIl: Education of teachers for 


Securing better teachers for rural schools involves more than the improvement and 
lengthening of the teacher preparatory programme. It is equally important to make rural 
teaching more attractive and to develop procedures for selecting the best-qualified 
individuals among the candidates. 


Lack of success in teaching is often due to personality traits, and to the inability to 
harmonize with the ways of rural communities. 
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Rural schools have not been able to attract or hold enough able teachers primarily 
because salary, tenure, and living conditions in rural areas have all suffered by the 
comparison with conditions prevailing in cities. 


At the same time that salaries are increased, rural communities must make a 
genuine effort to improve the conditions under which teachers live and work. Retirement 
provisions and tenure must be assured: and, what is even more important, the coercive 
claims many rural communities now make on their teacher's private lives must be 
relaxed. Teachers can be expected to shun an environment in which they do not have a 
reasonable amount of personal, social and intellectual freedom. 


There are three types of teacher preparatory programmes: (a) general programmes 
with some special courses for prospective rural teachers; (b) special rural curricula; 
and (c) integrated curricula. Each has its advantages and limitations, but the trend is 
toward the integrated curriculum, which means "to specialize rural education less sharply 
and make it available to the student body as a whole". 


Many institutions require students to remain the entire day in the rural schools where 
they do their practice teaching, and some ask that students live in the communities to which 
they are assigned. This is to orient students to rural social conditions and problems and to 
give them some opportunity to participate in rural community life. 


More than acquiring effective classroom procedures and techniques, the prospective 
rural school teacher needs to understand the ends that an educational programme should 
serve in a rural area under present-day social and economic conditions. He must study 
the problems confronting the children in those areas, the deficiencies in the environment, 
and the resources which can be utilized 


Student rural life clubs, besides providing valuable social experience, give students 
an opportunity to study, discuss, and participate in rural school-community activities. 


Goetz, Delia. Education in Venezuela. Washington, D.C., United States Government 
Printing Office, 1948. 104 p. (United States Office of Education Bulletin 1948, No. 14). 





Congreso panamericano del nifio, 10th, Panama, 1955. Educacidn en el medio rural. 
/ Washington, | 1, Oe Organizacion de Estados Americanos, 1955/ 49 p. Processed. 





The first rural normal school in Venezuela was opened in 1938. In order to speed up the 
preparation of as many rural school teachers as were required, the training was limited 
to two years beyond the elementary course. In 1943-44, a Technical Commission for 
Revision of the Curriculum and Programmes of Study was created. It recommended that 
the rural normal course be extended to four years. This would give the students the 
wider educational background they needed and more time for them to carry out practical 
work connected with agriculture and stock-raising, rural industries and crafts. 


The Commission also suggested that a number of subjects be combined. For instance, 
pedagogy and school administration were combined; geography, world history, and moral 
and civic education, were grouped together as social sciences. Hygiene, elementary 
nursing and agrarian legislation were added to the subject list. The contents of the course 
in agricultural economics were joined to the courses in technical agriculture and stock- 
raising. 


In the work in crafts at the normal school, which consisted in making brooms, 
furniture, some carpentry work, and ceramics, an effort has been made to use materials 
from the region. The cooking class canned fruits and vegetables and made preserves. 























In 1946 two more normal schools were opened. One is located at Rubio in the State of 
Tachira, the other is at Upata in the State of Bolivar. Both are staffed with graduates of 
El Macaro, the first rural normal school in Venezuela, and both are well equipped. 


The report of the Venezuelan delegation to the 10th Pan American Child Congress 
includes a description of the developments in rural education before and after 1948 (it was 
in 1949 that the Rural Education Experimental Zone of Barlovento was created, in order 
to try out educational techniques). The present structure and goals of the four main 
concerns in rural education - Rural Improvement Units, Palo Negro F.E,. Centre, 
Experimental Normal School "Gervaso Rubio", and Interamerican Rural Normal School - 
are described at length. 


111. Venezuela. Direccién de educaci6én primaria y normal. Unidades de mejoramiento 


rural (proyecto). Caracas, 1953. No pagination. 





Describes the origin, development and functions of the nuclear rural schools, their 
organization and programme. Such schools are, essentially, community schools whos« 
functions include not only the teaching of the basic school subjects but also the improvement 
of community life. Teachers are trained in normal schools to carry out this double 
function. 

















UNESCO PUBLICATIONS 


THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 
IN ENGLAND, FRANCE AND U.S.A. 


by C.A. RICHARDSON, HELENE BRULE, 
HAROLD E. SNYDER 


One of the most intractable problems in 
the extension of compulsory schooling is 
the shortage of qualified teachers. This 
volume presents detailed conditions in 
three countries written by experts in the 
education field. 


Paper: $2.00 11/6 550 fr. 
Cloth: $2.50 13/6 650 fr. 


THE TRAINING OF RURAL 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


This volume contains four national studies 
on rural teachertraining, written by Pro- 
fessor M. B. Lourengo Filho (Brazil), Mr. 
L.A. Creedy (Gold Coast), Dr. E.A. 


——— Pires (India), Professor Isidro Castillo 
WET (Mexico). 
a, $1.25 7/6 350 fr. 














Obtainable through bookshops or direct from the Unesco National Distributors (see list) 














PRIMARY TEACHER TRAINING 





















The IBE undertook in 1950 the task of 
bringing up to date and republishing an 
inquiry made in 1935 on primary teacher 
training. The revised volume (first part) 
contained reports on 51 countries. Since 
its publication, further reports have been 
received from 16 countries, which are 
presented in the second part. / F_/ 


First part: $2.00 10/- 500fr. 
Second part: $1.00 5/- 250fr. 


PRIMARY TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


Any attempt to remedy the shortage of pri- 
mary teachers - existing almost through- 
out the world - necessitates improving the 
material conditions of these teachers. 
With a view to bringing its pre-war find- 
ings on this subject up to date, the IBE 
sent outa new questionnaire to 56 minis- 
tries of education. Their collected re- 
ports are here presented. 





$2.00 11/6 550 fr. 











Obtainable through bookshops or direct from the Unesco National Distributors (see |ist) 























UNESCO COUPONS 


We should like to draw the attention of our readers to the Unesco Coupon Scheme, which may 
enable them to purchase materials listed in this periodical. Because it is often difficult to send 
money from country to country for the purchase of books, films, laboratory equipment, etc., 
Unesco has created a sort of international currency, the UNESCO COUPON. Thes« coupons 
enable schools, universities, teachers and students in many parts of the uorld to buy freely 
the materials which they need for study and research. 


UNESCO COUPONS can be used to buy: 


books the following categories of edu- various categories of scientific 


a cational films material for education and re- 

Ee < 1 1 
Personnels ; , — ; search, such as 

; (a) screening prints and dupli- 

photoc opies cate prints optical instruments, balances 

; " , and weights 

microfilm copies re wu — nd weight 

(b) original negatives and du- ; 

laboratory glass-ware 


art reproductions plicate negatives 
electrical measuring instru 
charts, globes, maps, as well as 
we ments 

sheet music 

(c) 16mm. raw film for printing analytical and clinical test- 
gramophone records the above categories of films ing apparatus, etc. 
UNESC O COUPONS are on sale in most Vember States wht i have currency restrictions. If ru lo not 
know where to obtain coupons, please consult your National Commission for Unesco or write to Unes¢ 


Paris, for the information. 


The TRAVEL COUPON SCHEME, which is designed to overcome the currency barriers to edu- 
cational and cultural travel, is an extension of the Unesco Coupon Scheme described above. 
Travel Coupons are a form of international travellers'cheque. Thev provide the foreign exchange 
needed to enable travellers such as students, teachers and research workers to spend time 
abroad for study or research. 


For full details, please refer to the following explanatory leaflets: 
UNESCO COUPONS 
with separate addenda on 
BOOK COUPONS 
FILM COUPONS 
COUPONS FOR SCIENTIFIC MATERIAL 


INTRODUCING THE UNESCO TRAVEL COUPON 
(containing the addresses of the national agencies responsible for the allocation and issue of coupons, 


and the banks where they may be cashed). 


which may be obtained upon request from the: 


UNESCO COUPON OFFICHI 
19, avenue Kleber, 


(France) 
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Editions de |'Empire, 
28 rue Michelet, 
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